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FANS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 
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A FAN ATTRIBUTED TO WATTEACT, DESIGNED BY M. WATTIER. 


We have not sufficient space to write the 
history of the manufacture of the fan in France 
in the eighteenth century. It is a work which 
the existence of numerous specimens of the art 
at this period renders easy. Fans are to be 
found, for the most part, in perfect preserva- 
tion, and even unused, in Holland and Sweden. 
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We must confine ourselves to some general 
observations. 

Already, in the seventeenth century, re- 
nowned artists had painted designs for fans. 
The museum of the Louvre has two of Ray- 
mond de Lafage, a celebrated designer, who 
died about 1680, and one is known which one 
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of the Stellas made after Poussin’s manner. 
In the eighteenth century, Watteau, Boucher, 
and other masters of their school, made similar 
designs; but none appear which any of them 
had painted upon the leaves. Only one leaf is 
mentioned which received any painting from a 
master-hand. It is a charming sketch by Wat- 
teau, on vellum; the design was enriched by a 
little painting in water-colors, and by illumina- 
tions ; the leaf is not folded. It is probable 
that Boucher made several fan leaves, but the 
originality of those attributed to him is very 
doubtful. There were, at the time we speak 
of, people deserving the name of artists, and 
who, as designers and painters, had great skill. 
They painted in water-colors, with much art, 
fan leaves, after the masters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and above all in the 
style of Teniers, Watteau, and Boucher. The 
borders and ornaments were done by other 
hands. Ifthe execution is not irreproachable, 
it is at least very highly finished, and the com- 
position, generally, is full of elegance and style. 


Fearser Fay. 








Wooden fans, with sculptures, were like the 
leaf fans in regard to their painting. No sculptor 
of talent is mentioned as working in this man- 
ner. However, very remarkable handles of 
ivory and mother-of-pearl are preserved, of the 
reign of Louis XV. As to the sculpture of the 
handles of mother-of-pearl and ivory, without 
ever having attained to the dignity of a work 
of art, it was done in Paris, especially at the 
end of the last century, with a taste and deli- 
cacy unattained since that time. 

A carriage painter named Martin, who lived 
at the beginning of the reign of Louis XV., and 
who tried to imitate the Chinese lacquer-work, 
invented a very fine, brilliant, and durable 
varnish, which he applied to the painting of 
fans. These fans are very highly prized. 

At this period, cheap fans (fifteen farthings, 
for example) were made; but all the efforts of 
the maker were applied to costly fans, and the 
rest were neglected. The contrary is the case 
at present. 

In 1753, there were enumerated in Paris one 
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(Drawn from the Quadrille of Mary Stuart, fashionable at the French court 


after the restoration of Louis XVIII.) 


hundred and fifty master fan-makers, and a 
very curious book, published at the Hague in 
1754, the ‘‘Citizen’s Journal,’’ tells us the 
price of fans then made in Paris, 


‘Fans of pallisand-wood are worth from six 
to eighteen pounds a dozen. 

‘**Fans of gold-wood, from nine to thirty-six 
pounds a dozen, 
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‘Fans of wood half ivory, that is with the 
large sticks of ivory and the rest in bone, from 
twenty-four to seventy-two pounds a dozen. 

‘Ivory fans, from forty-eight to sixty pounds 
a dozen. Some are dearer,”” 

Savary speaks of thirty to forty pistoles a 
piece. The leaves were of perfumed skin or 
paper; the mountings were often enriched with 
gold, precious stones, or painted enamels. 

The fan-makers had joined the tablet-makers 
and lute-makers by the edict of 11th August, 
1776; and by the same edict, the privilege of 
painting and varnishing the several articles of 
their manufacture was granted to them, in con- 
currence with the painters and sculptors. 

A decision pronounced by the lieutenant- 
general of police in Paris, on the 22d of May, 
1778, enjoined upon foreign merchants to bring 
wooden fans to the bureau of the city corpora- 
tion to be examined. On this occasion, the 
‘makers and foreign workmen in tablet work, 
lutes, and wood for fans from Méru and other 
places round about,’’ presented a statement 
(22d October, 1778) that they had worked on 
these woods for a great number of years, and 
that they had had them brought to Paris al- 
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ways by the messenger, ‘‘to the hostelry where 
hangs the sign of the silver lion, in Bourg 
l’Abbé Street.’’ But at Méru and the environs, 
nothing but carved wood was used; and it is 
only since 1827 that those workmen have taken 
to engraving, sculpture, and gilding. 

An article has been devoted to the 
maker’s art in the ‘‘ French Encyclopedia ;”’ 
precise data are given on the making of fans 
up to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
leaves were of skin, silk, wood, ivory, tortoise- 
shell, whalebone, and reed, and the handsome 
mountings came from China. 

The operation of folding, as it was formerly 
practised, was somewhat complicated, and in 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” there is a detailed descrip- 
tion of it. The mould which serves at present 
to divide and form the folds of the leaf was in- 
vented about the year 1760, and the manufac- 
ture has remained, since that time, in the Petit 


fan- 


family. 

Since the reign of Louis XV., the making of 
fans has not really made any progress; the art, 
with a few rare exceptions, in which the style 
of the eighteenth century is too servilely fol- 
lowed, has become a purely mechanical one. 
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MAY AYDENN’S 


FORTUNE, 


BY FANNIE B8BTEVENS BRUCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a country scene, of a summer’s after- 
noon. Broad waves of sunshine lay warmly 
here and there, on the fertile ‘‘ lowland mea- 
dows,’’ the deep quiet river, the hard white 
road, whose moistened surface spoke of the 
early morning’s rain. But summer sunshine 
falls not upon the free, God-given country as it 
does upon the brick and mortar of a city’s 
crowded streets. To the latter it brings oppres- 
sion, suffering, and discontent; to the former, 
bloom, and freshness, and beauty; and this was 
why the stalwart haymakers moved so cheer- 
fully among the high June clover, while the 
gay jest went round, and wild snatches of song 
echoed from lip to lip. Upon a slight eminence 
overlooking this busy rural scene, stood the 
domicile to which our simple tale, for a time, 


refers. It was a rambling, brown-stone cottage, 


and must have been built many and many a 
year before, for the weather-worn roof was quite 
covered with a thick growth of reddish-green 
moss, and the huge elms which stood guard 
around were fairly gray with age; yet, not- 








withstanding all this, it was a perfect gem 
of a place, rich in odd, out-of-the-way riches, 
quaintly carved cornices, and deep, diamond- 
paned windows, and would have furnished food 
for a full month’s inspection. 

Just within the vine-wreathed porch which 
sheltered the lower hall door from sunshine and 
storm, on this glowing July afternoon, sat good 
Dame Winters and her fairy grandchild May. 
White as drifted snow was the thin hair which 
lay so smoothly above the aged woman’s brow, 
and numerous were the lines which care had 
traced upon her pale cheek; but there was a 
tender loveliness in that neatly-robed form, 
bowed and withered by the weight of sixty-five 
winters, in those earnest blue eyes, whose light 
had been softened rather than dimmed by the 
hand of time, in the peaceful smile which ever 
played around those shrivelled lips, which 
youthful beauty could never claim; and that 
noble countenance was the true index to her 
character—gentle, kind, consistent, full of love 
to God and good-will to her fellow-men. Would 
to Heaven there were more such on earth ! 
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No one could have dreamed of calling May 
Aydenn handsome, for indeed she was not, in 
the common acceptation of the term. 
tures were by no means perfect in regularity, 
her hair and eyes quite a distance removed from 
the established standard of female beauty; but 
for all this, there was a charm about that soul- 
ful face which commanded universal attention, 
a look which led one almost insensibly to call 
her ‘‘angel”’ rather than May; I think an artist 
would have described it as spirituelle. Born 
of wealthy parents, her whole life had been 
spent in affluence, every advantage which edu- 
cation and society possessed being lavished 
upon her; yet was she not, as so many younger 
daughters are, a spoiled child, for sorrow had 
been mingled with her cup of joy; the great 
refiner, Affliction, had: been busy at her heart, 
and, like choice gold tried by fire, she had come 


Her fea- 


forth from each fresh chastisement brightened 
and purified from the dross which goes to make 
up a portion, greater or less, of every human 
nature. Her own mother had died long years 
before, and in her place had come a proud, self- 
willed woman, full of energy and craft, and 
possessed of a tolerable share of good looks, 
whose sole ambition was to render her esta- 
blishment stylish beyond competition, to dress 
in the highest extravagance of fashion, and move 
**the observed of all observers,’’ vain, arrogant, 
selfish. This was her disposition to exactness, 
and so, of course, she was totally incapable of 
appreciating, much less of loving, our heroine’s 
delicate spirit; there was a wide gulf between 
them. Poor, poor May! oh, so much worse than 
motherless ! 

Squire Aydenn was a thorough-going man of 
the world. Having said this, I have said all 
which the subject requires. A trite enough 
description, to be sure, but expressing, as the 
ancients have it, multum in parvo, as all will 
allow. 

Of the eldest daughter, Adelaide, I have now 
no word to say, save that she was a beauty and 
a great belle, and, more than this, an out-and- 
out coquette, and, more than all, a favorite 
with her stepmother ! 

Pure and trne as May Aydenn was, in every 
sense of the words, averse as she had ever 
been to the senseless pomp and hollow vanity 
which go to make up so called ‘‘life’’ in the 
beau monde, bitter enemy to every manner of 
wrong as she always made it a principle to be, 
of course her home—hot-bed, as it was, of all 
these follies and sins—had few attractions for 
her; and this it was which led her so often to 
the rural village of Woodside, hard by which 
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lived the aged grandmother, whose arms were 
ever gladly outstretched to greet her long- 
mourned Annie’s youngest child. 

Thus much by way of explanation; now to 
the incidents of this simple tale. 

Two months previous to the sunny afternoon 
of which I have once again to speak, our pretty 
heroine—yours and mine, dear reader—had 
come to ‘* Woodside Cottage,’? and many a 
happy hour had passed since then, many a 
gay jest trembled on her tongue, many a bird- 
toned melody escaped her lip; but now a shade 
of sad perplexity clouded that fair, open brow, 
and something strangely like tears lay upon 
either cheek. 

‘*What is it, dearie?’’ questioned the kind 
grandame, in her calm, pleasant way. ‘* What 
troubles my child ?’’ 

‘*A letter from Adelaide.’’ And the soft 
hand held up a delicately tinted, rose-perfumed 
missive, containing some half dozen tiny sen- 
tences. ‘‘It is written by papa’s direction, and 
I am to return home to-morrow, as Frank’s 
vacation commences three weeks earlier than 
usual. I want very much to see him, for he 
is a dear brother; but how can I leave you, 
my precious grandmamma, and this happy, 
quiet place ?’’ And the sweet voice was tremu- 
lous with emotion. 

** Because it is your duty to do so,’’ was the 
firm reply. 

‘*T know it is, and I try to feel as I should 
about it; but indeed, indeed, if you could only 
understand what a bitter trial it is for me to 
dwell beneath the same roof with her whom I 
have been taught to call mother, you would 
not, could not find it in your heart to chide my 
grief! Here, I find joy and peace; here, I am 
able to continue daily in well-doing with little 
difficulty ; Aere, I am allowed, yes, encouraged, 
to go on in the beautiful belief of ‘ Christ cruci- 
fied ;’ but there, naught but weary discontent is 
my portion; there, I am purposely surrounded 
with the most bewildering temptations; there, 
I am mocked and condemned, while my religion 
is made a mere by-word!’’ And, overcome by 
this too true picture, she buried her face in 
her clasped hands, and wept convulsively. 

Sweet, clear, exultant as the ringing of Sab- 
bath chimes was the voice which answered these 
stormy words, and this was what it said:— 

‘¢* Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

‘¢ «Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake.’”’ 
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‘Go on, grandmamma,”’ entreated the maid- 
en, in a low, quiet tone, for her sobs had ceased, 
‘*go on, if you please.’’ 

‘*The greater the cross, the brighterthe crown. 
Let us pray.”’ And folding her withered hands 
closely together, the devoted disciple knelt re- 
verently to crave that strength and peace which 
come alone from above. 

Very different from that just described was 
the scene which occurred at ‘‘ Aydenn Place”’ 
at the same time. Within the spacious apart- 
ment which had been fitted up as a library sat 
Mrs. Aydenn and Adelaide, because it was ‘‘the 
coolest place in the house’’ and the ‘‘ farthest 
removed from the village street’’—two immense 
considerations, to be sure. 

‘* Did you tell me you had written to May ?”’ 
questioned Mrs. Aydenn, recommencing con- 
versation, which had languished for the last 
half hour. ; 

‘* Yes,’ was the reply, in a tone so very faint 
that one would have thought the speaker just 
on the point of losing her voice. 

‘* And when may we expect her ?’’ 

‘*To-morrow, I suppose. Papa was very 
particular to have the time appointed, as he 
always is.”’ 

‘*Oh, of course !’’—with considerable sarcasm 
—‘‘he is always bent on thwarting my plans. 
I had hoped she would remain the summer, at 
least, with her grandmother—two such saints 
ought certainly to dwell together; but no, she 
must come here with her smooth tongue and 
hypocritical ways, to set herself up as a model 
of propriety, frown upon our pleasures with 
pious horror, and lead people to regard her as 
a very miracle of perfection, while they look 
upon us’’— 

‘* As little better than the Goths and Vandals, 
in one point of view,’’ was the hasty interrup- 
tion, and a peal of laughter followed, as hearty 
as the extreme heat of the weather would admit. 

‘* Exactly,’’ continued Mrs. Aydenn, recover- 
ing from her merriment. ‘‘ But seriously, I am 
vexed beyond measure at the prospect which 
her presence affords. You know Frank and 
his friend, Mr. Wellington, are expected in the 
course of a week, and I have planned so many 
ways of diversion for them, which she will feel 
it her duty to discountenance.”’ 

** Let her, if she likes; she won’t effect any- 
thing, I make sure. You know we always do 
as we choose, especially when papa is busy, as 
he seems to be at present.’’ 

** Yes, but’’— 

‘No buts about it. We’ve had enough of 
this sort of talk. To change the subject; do 
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you know, mamma, that I fancy I shall like 
Mr. Wellington ?’’ 

“Do you? Well, I shall not object to that’ — 
and Mrs. Aydenn’s face displayed the eagerness 
she felt—‘‘for Frank speaks of him in the high- 
est terms, as being handsome, nobly connected, 
and very wealthy—three of the best of recom- 
mendations, certainly.’’ 

‘*He would not be thought of, if it were not 
for these,’’? was the quick response ; and then, 
in a deliberate, absent way, she repeated, ‘I 
fancy I shall like him.”’ 

“And if you do?’’ 

**T shall write my name Adelaide Wellington 
before six months.”’ And the queenly beauty 
complacently arranged the folds of her shining 
robe, moved the rare bracelet a trifle higher on 
her beautifully-moulded arm, and, with a self- 
satisfied smile, sank still farther back in the 
huge easy-chair which she occupied. 

‘* Well said, Adelaide,’’ exclaimed the proud 
“You 
do me, your teacher, honor; you are a child 
after my own heart. Oh, if I might speak thus 
of that detestable May!’’ And so the conversa- 


step-mother, with evident gratification. 


tion ceased. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue long-looked-for, much-talked-of visitors 
at length arrived, and received a most cordial 
welcome from each member of the Aydenn 
family, because one had always been a great 
favorite, and they expected the other would 
become so shortly. 

Frank Aydenn, heir and ‘‘ hope of the house,” 
was a child of adoption, his own parents having 
died while he was yet inearly childhood. Young, 
talented, generous-hearted, he was indeed a 
noble fellow—though by no means exempt from 
faults—and well worthy the general esteem 
But it is our 
The only 


which was bestowed upon him. 
hero of whom we have most to say. 
offspring of wealthy parents, cradled in the lap 
of luxury, educated with the greatest care and 
expense, possessing unusual personal beauty, 
and a mind which of itself would have dis- 
tinguished him in any walk of life, petted 
and indulged by tender relatives, sought after 
and admired by the proudest of the exclusive 
circle in which he moved, what wonder if his 
twenty-third birthday had found him haughty, 
egotistical, exacting, prone to look with con- 
tempt upon those whom cruel circumstance 
had placed in a situation inferior to his own, 
devoted to the worship of that mighty god, se//; 
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before which so many bow down? But this was 
by no means the case. Created in the perfect 
image of his Maker, blessed with a soul as far 
above the petty meanness and heartless tyranny 
in practice, more or less, among all grades of 
society, as the heavens are above earth—I 
speak reverently; bearing the stamp of true 
nobility upon his broad white brow, he moved 
among his fellows, day by day, fit representative 
of earnest manhood in all its glorious complete- 
ness. Proud he certainly was—not of his rank, 
not of the fortune at his command, nor yet of 
that heaven-born genius which was so unmis- 
takably a part of his being, but of the precious 
birthright which was his as citizen of a republic 
so extensive, so powerful, so free as our own 
blood-bought America ; of those generous sym- 
pathies which, unchilled by the hardening in- 
fluence of passing years, still gushed up from 
his soul at sight of distress, warm, and fresh, and 
glowing as they had been in guileless youth; of 
those God-like principles which he had brought 
up from the beautiful faith of his early child- 
hood pure, and strong, and true, though tempta- 
tions, both from without and within, had beset 
him sorely. And who shall say that he had not 
right, as well as reason, to exult in these things? 
It may be urged, that in the above delineation 
of character I have not been true to nature, 
that I have overdrawn and falsely colored ; but 
I protest against such an assertion. This is not 
wholly a fancy-painting ; there are those tread- 
ing the earth as much superior to ordinary 
humanity as I have portrayed my hero to have 
been. Even my short life-experience has taught 
me this, though I am ready to grant that such 
are few, comparatively speaking, and rarely 
found. 

With all her moral short-sightedness, Ade- 
laide Aydenn was a keen reader of human 
character, else she would never have been the 
arrant coquette which she was ; and this desir- 
able gift was of great benefit to her in the pre- 
sent instance. One evening’s study of Sidney 
Wellington’s ingennous face gave her a general 
idea of his tastes, habits, and disposition, and 
she planned accordingly. Of course, her ap- 
pearance pleased him. How could it do other- 
wise, worshipper as he had ever been of every- 
thing rare, and lovely, and glorious, as she was, 
in her young beauty? Very few of his thoughts 
were bestowed upon May, at least during the 
first week of his visit. He regarded her as one 
might a piece of statuary, too delicate to bear 
much handling; concluded, in his own mind, 
‘*she is gentle, rather pretty, perhaps lovable, 
but so shy!’ and then turned to her brilliant 





sister. Ah, the charm of the syren—never 
exerted in vain—was at work, drawing him 
slowly, yet surely, within its fiendish power. 
** How very, very beautiful your sister Adelaide 
is!’’ he exclaimed, warmly, one day, while alone 
with Frank. 

‘* And how very, very enthusiastic you are !”’ 
was the quick return. 

** Yet not more than the occasion requires.” 

‘* Perhaps not’’—with a deal of quiet irony— 
*‘perhaps not. It may be, dwelling beneath 
the same roof, as we have done, that J am un- 
able to appreciate her, or rather to understand 
her; but if I do not, Fate forbid that I ever 
should.”’ 

‘*Frank Aydenn, what do you mean ?”’ was 
the half angry interrogation. 

‘Simply this’’—and the young man’s brow 
was clouded, though he spoke in a calmer 
manner—‘‘that the subject of our conversation, 
whom I have the honor of calling sister, is 
vastly different from what she seems to be. I 
am willing to acknowledge that her face is per- 
fect as any face can be, and that her general 
manners are, beyond expression, fascinating ; 
but further than this I cannot bestow one word 
of praise.”” There was a strange, defiant light 
in young Wellington’s dark hazel eyes, but he 
spoke no word, and Frank continued: ‘If I 
have seemed hasty or uncharitable, I beg you 
will pardon me, my dear fellow, for I have not 
intended to be. Since the first day of our meet- 
ing, you have been to me as an elder brother, 
and I will not see you bringing sorrow upon 
yourself without one warning. I have noticed 
your preference for Adelaide; I have marked 
her exertions to please you, and grieved at the 
sight, for I know her well, alas, too well! Self- 
ish, vain, imperious—this is her disposition, as 
I have proved it from boyhood. Would this 
satisfy you ?”’ 

‘*No, no! you know it would not,”’ was the 
earnest response ; ‘“‘ but I cannot believe you 
have spoken impartially ; you must be preju- 
diced. So fair an exterior does not conceal such 
hideous deformity.” 

‘* Well, well, think as you like’’—and the 
speaker’s voice was full of vexation; ‘‘I’ve 
done my duty, and if you are bent upon de- 
stroying all your future happiness, why you’ve 
a right to do so—an undoubted right.’’ And, 
taking a small book, in a rich, deep purple- 
velvet binding, from the table near by, he re- 
lapsed into a gloomy silence. The volume 
proved to be a pocket edition of the Holy Bible, 
and, opening one of the blank leaves, he saw, 
‘*May Aydenn, from her affectionate brother 
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Frank, June 13th, 18—,’’ traced in delicate 
‘*Darling May!’’ he exclaimed, 





characters. 
quite involuntarily. 

‘* What of her?’’ was the low interrogation. 

‘*She is an angel’’—with much emphasis— 
*‘an angel, God bless her!’’ And just then 
remembering that he had letters to write for 
the morning post, he rose hurriedly and left 
the room. 

Try as he might, young Wellington could 
not forget those eager, tender words. In vain 
he called himself ‘fool ;’’ in vain grew ashamed 
of, then angry with, his heart. In the early 
morning hours, at the glare of noon, in the dead 
watches of the night, do whatever he would, that 
impassioned ‘‘ Darling May! she is an angel!” 
haunted him still ; and so at length he resolved 
to study her very carefully, very impartially. 

Day after day passed on, all too swiftly for 
our hero, who was engaged in a wonderfully 
interesting investigation; but of the change 
which was effected in him during this period, 
pen of mine can never speak enough. It was 
as the bringing of one from total darkness into 
comparative light. He had said within him- 
self, ‘I will seek a fuller acquaintance with 
maiden May, because Frank is so fond of her; 
but I am sure we shall never be friends, she is 
so proud, and cold, and shy.’? He found her 
with a soul overfull of earnest affection, sweet 
humility, unwavering truthfulness, and holy 
purposes. His first feelings at this great dis- 
covery were those of unbounded astonishment ; 
from this they changed to admiration, and finally 
into a sentiment an immense deal warmer than 
either of the above. 

Frank saw how matters were progressing, 
and silently acknowledged that a mountain- 
weight of care was rising from his mind; and 
there were other eyes on the watch, too, and 
another brain busy, which did not arrive at 
such an enviable conclusion. So poor May 
was made to suffer more than she had pre- 
viously done, without dreaming in the least 
what the real occasion could be. 

‘*Are you alone, mamma, and may I come 
in?’ 

It was Adelaide who questioned thus, one 
dull, rainy evening. A brief ‘‘yes’’ was ac- 
corded to both questions, and in a moment 
more she stood within Mrs. Aydenn’s dressing- 
room. 

But after she had entered she did not seem 
disposed to reveal her errand, for, sauntering 
to a large chair which stood in the darkest 
corner, she seated herself therein, folded her 








hands closely together, and began to rock slowly 
back and forth, all the while without a word. 
Her mother had evidently seen her in such 
moods before, and knew how to manage; one 
would have judged as much, from the fact that, 
instead of speaking to her, as many another 
would have done, she studied her face quietly 
for a moment, and then went on again with her 
writing. 

Presently, a tiny foot tapped the carpet, the 
huge corner chair was moved into the light, 
and a voice began, ‘‘Mamma, I have come to 
speak to you of Mr. Wellington,” then stopped 
abruptly. 

‘*Ah!”? And pen, ink, paper, and escritoire 
were laid hastily aside, in consideration of the 
important subject, while the delighted step- 
mother continued: ‘‘ You have come to tell me 
that he has proposed, have you not !’’ 

‘‘By no. means! at least not to me!’? And 
the flush on the beauty’s cheek deepened, while 
the fires of suppressed passion brightened her 
eye. 

‘““Why, Adelaide, child, how you talk—how 
you look!’’ was the hasty exclamation. ‘‘ What 
am I to understand from all this ?”’ 

‘“‘Only, that if Sidney Wellington has pro- 
posed to any one, it has been your daughter 
May, rather than myself!’’ came, in a low, 
hissing tone, from between those pearly teeth. 

Had a thunderbolt exploded directly above 
her head, it could not have started that bold, 
bad woman more than did this brief announce- 
ment. She sprang to her feet, and, pacing up 
and down the room like a caged lioness, be- 
stowed the most abusive epithets upon our 
hero, and coupled curses loud and fearful with 
our heroine’s name. When this exciting scene 
had continued for perhaps ten minutes, Adelaide 
remarked, very sarcastically— 

‘* Well, mamma, were I in your place I would 
not be quite so demonstrative. I did not tell 
you that Sidney Wellington had proposed to 
May; I have no fear that things are so bad; 
but, assuredly, he is vastly more attentive to 
her of late than I care to have him.’’ And 
then followed a minute detail of little affairs 
which had excited her suspicions, and went to 
prove that they were not without foundation. 

‘¢But how am J to help you, my dear?’’ inter- 
rogated Mrs. Aydenn, after the narration was 
quite finished. ‘* What can J do?”’ 

‘Rid the house of her; send her back to 
grandmamma !’’ was the concise return. And 
this plan, seeming a really feasible one, was 
resolved upon by mother as well as daughter. 








CHAPTER III. 


Tue early autumn day had come to a close. 
The sunset glow had faded into twilight, twilight 
deepened into night, and once again good mother 
earth reposed in the arms of the shadowy angel 
High over all shone the 
harvest-moon, crowning the 
with a new glory, flinging among the dense pine- 
groves a soft, bewildering glow, adding fresh 


whom we call sleep. 


mountain brows 


beauty to each object which reposed beneath 
its fairy beams. Through a long line of huge 
maple-trees those cheerful rays went quivering 
till they found a large, deep recessed window, 
from which the rich curtains had been care- 
lessly parted; and what saw they? A spacious 
apartment draped in snowy white, with rare 
furniture disposed gracefully here and there, 
costly paintings on the walls, and a profusion 
of flowers loading the air with their intoxicating 
fragrance, a soft couch, hued like the faintest 
blush of daylight at the dawning, and, among 
its bright yielding cushions, a young heart sob- 
bing its life away. 

Poor May Aydenn! Alone with her Maker 
and the silent night, she wrestled in prayer for 
strength and patience to do battle with the 
bitter trials which had so long encompassed 
her. A few hours more would see her far re- 
moved from the scenes where restless grief had 
been so often her portion; but even with this 
prospect of release came a sad, sad thought. 
She was about to leave the nearest earthly friend 
which she had ever known, to meet him when? 
Living, as she had done, for so many days, be- 
neath the same roof with Sidney Wellington, 
object of so many of his kind attentions as she 
had been, admirer as she was of every good 
and noble thing, and realizing in him her ideal 
of human perfection, what wonder was it that 
her pure soul, earth-worn and weary, had turned 
to his for that companionship and appreciation 
which it might not hope to find elsewhere within 
that lordly dwelling? what wonder that she had 
at first learned to admire, and afterwards to 
esteem? None, surely; yet, because the ful- 
filment of her girlish dream of syinpathy and 
encouragement interfered with the selfish plans 
of the cold, crafty, world-wedded Adelaide, it 
must be cruelly sundered and thrust, bruised 
and bleeding, back into her chilled heart. 

But to return to that nis” 

**T must see him once more !’’ said the poor 


t-scene. 


girl, rising slowly from her recumbent posture. 
‘*IT must see him once more, if he is still in the 
library.”’ 
in cold water, till all traces of tears had been 


And having bathed her burning eyes 
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removed, smoothed her dishevelled hair, and 
rearranged her tasteful robe, she passed silently 
into the dimly-lighted hall, and with quick, 
nervous steps gained the library-door. For an 
instant she paused there, and whispered softly to 
herself, ‘‘Surely, I cannot be blamed for this,”’ 
and then, with flushed cheek and suppressed 
breath, noiselessly entered the room. It was 
quite evident that her intrusion was not known 
by the gentleman who sat directly beneath the 
brilliantly lighted chandelier, for he did not 
move his hand from the table hard by his side, 
nor change in the slightest degree his position. 
She stood and gazed upon him. How noble he 
looked, in that careless, easy attitude, his finely 
formed head resting languidly against the back 
of the ponderous arm-chair, the heavy mass of 
night-black hair brushed quite away from his 
broad, open brow, and an expression of earnest 
thoughtfulness in his partially closed eyes. 

‘*Ah, he is weary,’’ mused the gentle May, 
‘*troubled, possibly, for there are sad lines 
around his mouth which I never saw there 
before. Perhaps, after all, I had better leave 
him without a word; it may be my duty to do 
this, but it would be hard, very hard.’”? And 
the mere thought was so bitter that she could 
not bring it into practice. ‘‘At least, I may 
be allowed a few moments’ conversation,’’ 
said, with more resolution, and moved farther 
from the door. 

Her footsteps, light as they were, attracted 
Wellington’s attention. He glanced towards 
her, and, seeing who it was, rose hastily from 
his seat and advanced to meet her. ‘‘ Miss 
Aydenn !” he exclaimed, with a peculiarly win- 


she 


ning smile, eagerly clasping in both his own 
the hand which was shyly extended in greet- 
**T had hardly dared hope for this plea- 
Our first meeting since last evening, I 
Where have you kept yourself all 


ing. 
sure. 
believe. 
day?” 

In her room; she had been very busy, she 
told him, which was the truth. 

She looked pale, he said, considerately ; she 
must be tired. Which would she prefer as a 
seat, lounge or easy-chair ? 

‘*Neither,’’ she declared. She could not stop 


long; she was going away the next day, and 
had only come to say good-by. 
‘*Going away to-morrow?’ And the young 
man’s face expressed the astonishment he felt. 
‘* Yes, early in the morning,’’ so early that 
she should not be likely to see him, she affirmed ; 
**s0 to-night must do instead.”’ 
‘* But where are you going, and when shall 


you return ?’’ were the rapid interrogations. 
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“To grandmamma’s home, in Woodside,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘and I cannot tell how long I 
shall remain there, probably for quite a while. 
But I must not stay here longer. Good-by, Mr. 
Wellington.”’ And she turned to go. 

**Good-by, May Aydenn,’’ he returned, slowly, 
detaining her for one brief moment by his side, 
then adding, in a low, reverent tone, ‘God 
bless you !”’ 

And with these words ringing in her ear, she 
left him, silently as she had come. 

Days passed on. Sidney Wellington still re- 
mained a guest at ‘* Aydenn Place,’’ and still 
were the festivities in honor of his presence 
continued. Balls and dinner-parties, morning 
excursions and excursions by moonlight were 
planned and executed with an aiacrity worthy 
a better cause; and in each and every pleasure 
Adelaide Aydenn participated, acknowledged 
queen of wit and beauty. Ah! but she was a 
peerless creature, though some of the rival 
belles were ill-natured enough to assert that 
she might be very properly compared with a 
certain species of apple, which presents a fair, 
tempting surface, but upon being opened is 
found to contain naught save a heap of bitter 
dust. After May’s departure, affairs progressed 
more to her mind. Upon all occasions, Welling- 
ton was her attendant, kind, agreeable, con- 
siderate in whatever he said or did; and if he 
was not quite as devoted as she could have 
wished, she had too much policy to seem to 
notice it. It cannot be denied that her bewil- 
dering fascinations captivated his fancy. He 
could not have laid claim to a human nature if 
this had been otherwise ; but there her power 
ceased, for another image occupied his heart— 
another love had taken possession of his soul. 
Ah, he did not forget the scene in the quiet 
library—the pale, sad face, looking so much 
paler in the brilliant gas-light, the dark, wistful 
eyes which had been raised one brief moment 
to his, the soft, womanly voice which had 
murmured, ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Wellington.’”’ He 
thought of these things very, very often, and 
each time with a deeper emotion, a newer 
thrill of delight. 

Fortunate May Aydenn, to be beloved by 
such an one! 

The first week in November had come, and 
Wellington, despairing of seeing May again at 
her own home, suddenly resolved to seek her 
at Woodside. 

It would be impossible for pen of mine to 
describe the consternation which prevailed at 
‘* Aydenn Place,”’ when his intended departure 
was announced. 

VoL. Lvi1.—35 








Must he go quite so soon? would he not spare 
them one week, at least, one little week longer? 
pleaded the belle, Adelaide, and one jewelled 
hand was placed persuasively upon his arm, 
and the face which was raised to meet his 
glance wore an expression of deep, bewitching 
tenderness. 

He must, indeed, was the reply; he ought to 
have gone before. 

But would he not wait for Mrs. S——’s ball? 
Might she not induce him to this? 

Now her voice was tremulous with emotion, 
and tears filled those large, thrilling eyes. 

‘*No, thank you,” he said, with a smile, but 
his tone was full of firm determination. ‘ Busi- 
ness before pleasure, you know, and mine is of 
a nature which cannot well be deferred.’’ And 
with this answer the proud beauty was com- 
pelled to be satisfied. Her first ruse had failed! 


The November winds were blowing fiercely, 
telling wild, mournful tales at every corner and 
around every chimney top, whirling the dry, 
fallen leaves here and there, with a sort of 
reckless rage. The November sky was thick 
and dark with great masses of grayish-black 
clouds, betokening a coming storm; indeed, 
occasional drops of rain were already beginning 
to fall. But May Aydenn, walking alone in the 
garden at ‘‘ Woodside Cottage,’’ felt neither the 
wind nor the rain, though she had no bonnet 
upon her head, and the huge shawl she wore 
was wrapped very loosely about her. Her mind 
was busy with sad, conflicting thoughts. One 
could have told this by the tiny lines on that 
earnest brow, and the troubled, care-worn ex- 
pression which had settled round those thin 
lips. No new afilictions, probably, were the 
theme of her meditations, only old ones grown 
the keener from having been long cherished. 
Once, such moods as the present were of fre- 
quent occurrence with her; but since she had 
learned where to go with every heart-burden, 
where to find joy and peace, they had become 
very rare. Indeed, it was a long, long time 
since she had allowed herself to indulge in 
one; but this day it came upon her with so 
much strength that she could not well resist it, 
and this was why she wandered through that 
dim old garden alone. 

Presently, a quick, firm step sounded on the 
smooth, hard walk just behind her. She turned 
to see who the intruder was. One astonished 
glance, and “Mr. Wellington!’’ fell from her 
lips. 

“Of a truth,” was the light reply, and a 
manly hand was extended to greet her. 
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‘* But why did not grandmamma send some 
one to tell me that you were come ?’’ was the 
confused interrogation, for our heroine knew 
only too well that her hair was in a state of sad 
disorder. 

** Because I begged her not,’”’ was the arch 
reply. 
my purpose has been fully accomplished, has 
it not ?’’ 

Reassured by his playful self-possession, she 


‘*T wished to surprise you myself; and 


was about to reply in the same tone, when, 
seized by a new thought, he hastily interrupted 
her with the exclamation— 

“But how comes it that you are out thus, 
and the afternoon so cold? I shall be obliged 
to lecture you a bit, dear May; this will never 
do!’ And he looked very grave, while he 
made her stop till he should fold the neglected 
shawl closely around her. 

‘*Dear May!’ How strangely the words 
sounded to her! how strange his manner was | 
what could be the reason of it? and why did he 
care so particularly, this afternoon of all others, 
for her comfort? Almost involuntarily, as these 
queries filled her heart, she raised her eyes to 
his. Their glances met, and in a moment he 
seemed to have read her thoughts, for he re- 
plied, in a deep, tender tone— 

** Because I love you, little darling.’’ 

Pass we over the succeeding scene—the 
humble remonstrances and blushes on the one 
side, the eager pleadings on the other. It is 
enough to say that love conquered every obsta- 
cle; and when Sidney Wellington, after a week’s 
stay, left Woodside, May Aydenn was his be- 
trothed bride. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tae woman who acted in the capacity of 
seamstress at ‘‘Aydenn Place’’ was, soon after 
the events recorded in the last chapter, taken 
violently ill. This was quite unfortunate for 
her employers, as she was right in the midst of 
their winter sewing, and they could not soon 
find another to fill her place. In their per- 
plexity, a happy idea entered Adelaide’s mind: 
Why couldn’t May be recalled and set to work ? 
She was particularly nice with a needle, and 
very swift, too. There was nothing in the 
world to hinder her from coming, and, after 
all the trouble she had occasioned them, it was 
no more than right for her to do them a good 
turn, now that she could. 

Mr. Aydenn being immersed in polities, as 
usual, was not spoken to concerning the sub- 
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ject. Mrs. Aydenn, being generally an echo of 
her step-daughter, thought the plan a most 
excellent one; and so a letter was forthwith 
dispatched to our heroine, requesting her imme- 
diate return home. She received the summons 
very cheerfully, and declared, in the heartiest 
manner possible, that they had done quite right 
to send for her; she should be really glad to do 
them a kindness. 

Happy May! nothing was a trouble to her 
now. 

‘* Here is something for you, mademoiselle,”’ 
cried Franchette, the accomplished French wait- 
ing-maid, of whom Adelaide was so very fond, 
‘‘something nice, I suspect.’’ And, with an 
arch smile, she drew a heavy letter from the 
pocket of her jaunty apron. 

The belle seized it eagerly, smiled when she 
saw the superscription, and, exclaiming, coquet- 
tishly, ‘‘From Sidney !’’ opened it. But the 
smile vanished as she read, and, when she had 
finished the last page, her lips wore a very de- 
cided pout. ‘So very tame!” was her vexed 
comment. ‘' Descriptions of parties, balls, and 
operas, but not a word of love, after all my 
exertions to win him, too! Too bad, I declare!’’ 

‘* Please, mademoiselle, perhaps there is some 
cause for his writing as he does,’’ put in Fran- 
chette, officiously, and Adelaide, instead of re- 
proving her, as she should have done, inquired, 
eagerly— 

‘* Some cause? what do you mean?”’ 

‘* Well, maybe, nothing much, only’’— And 
she hesitated. 

‘Only what?’’ was the impatient query. 

“Why, I’ve been thinking that—that pos- 
sibly Mr. Wellington has—what do you call it? 
—fallen in love.’’ 

** Yes, yes!’’ half angrily. 
80; can’t you speak plainly ?”’ 

“To be sure I can. Well, then, I’ve been 
thinking that possibly Mr. Wellington has 
already fallen in love with somebody. You 
know such a thing is quite likely?” 

‘*T know it is not!’’ was the indignant re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Who do you imagine could succeed 
where J failed ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know’’—with a spice of malice. 
‘‘There ’s no accounting for tastes, you see. 
Now, some people take a wonderful fancy to 
Miss May.”’ 

‘*Miss May! May Aydenn!’’ screamed the 
beauty, starting a new thought. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose—you don’t expect that she has sup- 
planted me ?’’ 

‘* Begging your pardon, I do, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘* Franchette, do you know this ?”’ 


** Don’t stammer 
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** Yes, mademoiselle.” 

**Can you prove it?’’ 

“I believe so; at any rate, I cantry.”’ And 
then, in a confidential tene, followed a long 
story of May’s having received a letter; of her 
(Franchette) suspecting, by the glimpse she 
obtained of it, whem it was from; and, finally, 
of her discovering, by means of watching, where 
it was placed. ‘Do you know about Miss May’s 
escritoire, mademoiselle ?’’? she asked, in con- 
clusion, 

** Yes, I have one precisely like it.” 

** Well, then, of course the key to yours will 
fit that; so go to it, when you feel disposed, 
and see what you find there.”’ And, shrugging 
her shoulders significantly, she added, in an in- 
sinuating manner, ‘‘I hope mademoiselle will 
see the risk I have run in doing this service for 
her.”’ 

‘She will, indeed,’”’ was the reply, accom- 
panied by a dry laugh, “nor will she forget to 
reward you handsomely for it.’’ 

And so the conversation ended. 

Late on the afternoon of that same day 
the unprincipled Adelaide sought her sister’s 
room while she was out for a walk, and, pro- 
ceeding according to Franchette’s directions, 
found the letter for which she sought. It was 
indeed from Wellington, and, as she read slowly, 
line by line, noting the respectful tenderness 
which glowed in every thought, the fever glow 
of anger deepened on either cheek, and a wild, 
unnatural light burned in those dark eyes. 
“Oh, Sidney Wellington!” she exclaimed, when 
she had quite finished the last page. ‘I would 
have sold my soul for your love; but you scorned 
me!” And, overcome by emotion, she wept 
great scalding tears, while heavy, gasping sobs 
convulsed her frame. But it was only for a mo- 
ment; pride came to her aid, and the haughty 
head was raised, while she hissed from between 
her closed teeth, ‘‘ You scorned me! you turned 
to that simple, baby face, and she shall suffer 


for it!” 


This was all she said; but from that moment 


her fiendish plotting began. 


** What can it mean? oh, what can it mean ?”’ 
And Sidney Wellington’s face expressed only 
too well the bitter grief which was at his heart. 
‘* False, false to me, my May, you whom I have 
always esteemed as but little lower than the 
angels! you whom I have worshipped with 
such a pure, unselfish devotion! you for whom 
I would have laid down my life willingly, gladly! 
I will not believe it! Surely, I must have mis- 
taken your language, or, rather, this must be 





a frightful dream!’’ And with eager haste he 
again glanced over the tiny letter which he 
had crushed in his hand. It was brief, but 
explicit, and this was what it said :— 


Mr. Wewuineron: Of late my feelings for you 
have undergone a complete change. Please 
consider me as released from any engagements 
which I may have made with you. 

Respectfully, May R. Aypenn. 


Cold, deliberate, cruel! what wonder that 
the strong man paced up and down that luxu 
rious apartment in very agony of spirit? what 
wonder that those proudly curved lips were 
compressed till they looked pale and thin? that 
the blue veins on that noble brow were swollen 
out stiff and hard like knotted cords? Oh, 
there was a flerce strife going on in his mind— 
a strife between Passion and Principle. 

‘She is unworthy your love; she has wronged 
you; let her go without a word!’ urged Pas- 
sion, sternly. 

** Sick to know the cause of this strange treat- 
ment; she may not be in the fault,’’ outspoke 
Principle, in a sweet, soothing tone ; and Prin- 
ciple conquered, 

So Sidney Wellington nerved himself to calm- 
ness, and wrote a letter to his idolized May—a 
letter full of anxious tenderness, begging that 
he might at least know why her heart had 
grown so cold towards him. 

He waited many long, weary days for an an- 
swer. It came atlast. With restless fingers he 
broke the seal, and found his own plea returned, 
and a snowy note containing these lines :— 


I mistook esteem for love. Pardonme. Adieu, 
May AYpEny, 


His face was pale as polished marble when 
he had finished them; but all he said was, 


hd 


‘* May God forgive her! 


CHAPTER V. 
Witt Mr. Wellington please call at No. — 
—— Place, at 12 o’clock this A. M. 
And oblige AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


Thus read the note which was given to our 
hero one late winter morning. It was evidently 
from a female hand, and puzzled him not a 
little; but as it was dated from one of the 
most fashionable streets of his native city, he 
did not hesitate to return an affirmative answer 
by the waiting bearer, and the hour specified 


saw him ushered into one of the most aristo- 
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cratic mansions of the very aristocratic neigh- 
borhood, Place. 

He had been sitting alone for about half an 
hour, when an extra amount of confusion in 
the outer hall announced a fresh arrival. A 
murmur of cheerful conversation fell on his 
ear, then died away, and presently the draw- 
ing-room door opened, and Adelaide Aydenn 
advanced to meet him. ‘‘Miss Aydenn!’’ he 
exclaimed, in unfeigned astonishment. 

‘*Mr. Wellington!’’ And in a moment more 
the daintily gloved hand rested quietly in his 
‘I am not punctual,’”’ she said, hur- 
riedly, referring to her watch. ‘I went out to 
oblige Cousin Annie this morning, and we were 
detained longer than I anticipated; will you 
pardon me ?”’ 

Of course he would! He felt then, as he 
looked upon her, that he should be willing to 
pardon any act which she might perform, and 





own. 


quite involuntarily he told her so. 

She blushed deeply at this, and proceeded to 
remove her bonnet, cloak, and furs without a 
word. 

‘* You are wondering how I came to send for 
you,’’ she remarked, at length, coming back 
for a seat by his side; ‘‘and I almost wonder 
now myself at such temerity ; but I had been 
in the city for more than a week without catch- 
ing the slightest glimpse of your face, and, in- 
deed, I wanted to see you badly, so—’’ 

**You did quite right, I assure you,’ he 
interrupted, earnestly ; ‘‘ no apology is needed, 
so please do not offerone. But where are your 


parents ?”’ 
? 





‘* Spending the winter in the city of . 
was the reply, ‘‘ where I have been till I came 
up for a short visit to Cousin Annie.’’ 

** And May ?”’ 

**Is with her grandmamma.”’ 

**Tell me of her,’’ he entreated, in a deep, 
husky tone. 

‘*There is but little to tell,’’ she replied, 
quickly divining his meaning; ‘‘ but that little 
you shall hear. She wrote us, just before she 
returned from Woodside, last fall, speaking of 
her engagement to you, and we knew nothing 
more of it until informed by her that the con- 
nection was severed.”’ 

‘* But you think she loved me ?”’ 

** Most certainly ; I know she did for a while! 
but I must confess, though it grieves me deeply 
to say so, that her disposition rather inclines to 
fickleness, which is all the explanation I can 
give of her conduct towards you.’’ Fora mo- 
ment, the proud beauty was silent, then con- 
tinued, in a slow, musing way: ‘‘It is a sad 





affair, a sad affair, and from my heart I pity 
you!” 

Who could mistrust the regretful sorrow 
which glowed and deepened on that radiant 
face? Who could question the truthfulness of 
those words so simply uttered, yet conveying 
such a world of tender sympathy? Not Wel- 
lington, surely! the soul of honor himself, he 
never dreamed that deceit lurked beneath so 
much apparent sincerity, and so his voice was 
full -f grateful earnestness as he replied— 

‘* Blessings on you, my sweet friend, for your 
gentle pity! Believe me, it is very precious to 
my troubled heart! You, at least, must be 
what you profess; you, at least, I may never 
fear to trust; thank God for that!’? And with 
this, he changed the topic of conversation. 

For five weeks Adelaide Aydenn remained a 
guest at Place; and her cousin being not 
only a fashionable woman, but prime leader of 
the fon, she was, of course, introduced into the 
Young, beautiful, ac- 





highest circle of society. 
complished, and an heiress withal, she attracted 
universal attention, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of finding herself reigning belle of every 
assembly, while her name was the toast of the 
city, and hearts, hands, and fortunes were 
offered profusely for her acceptance. 

During all this time, Sidney Wellington was 
her constant attendant. It is needless to tell 
how the charms of the syren were at work! 
how she encouraged, smiled upon, and flattered 
him, yet so artfully that no one could take ex- 
ception to it! how she employed her fiendish 
fascinations as toils to draw him into the 
charmed circle of her power! how each day, 
slowly yet surely, she drew the silken cord, 
which bound him to her, tighter and tighter, 
till at length her fell purpose was accomplished 
—till he had declared his love for her, and 
been coyly assured that it was reciprocated ! 

Poor Wellington! It was the old human 
spider and fly story acted over again, with this 
exception: he was a much nobler human fly 
than one commonly meets, and, of a surety, 
she a more cunning spider! or, if you like it 
better, take this illustration: he was the bold, 
beautiful tropical bird (and I may safely add, 
unsuspecting) ; she the slimy, subtle, yet bright, 
bewildering serpent ! 


Spring’s warm breath had kissed the winter’s 
snow away, save an occasional patch lying in 
some shady place. Rough, brown buds were 
swelling on the forest-trees, and here and there, 
in the most sheltered garden nooks, soft-eyed 


crocuses raised their graceful hexds. 
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It was one of the most delightful of all these 
fine mornings. The Aydenn family, excepting 
Frank, already returned to their summer home, 
were taking a late breakfast, when a servant 
entered with the morning’s mail, which was 
given directly to Mr. Aydenn. 

‘*None for you, wife, and but little for Ade- 
laide,’’ he said, in his busy, bustling way, at 
the same time reaching forward and placing a 
letter in the belle’s extended hand. 

He had looked very earnestly at the super- 
scriptions of the three which he retained, for 
some time, when May ventured to inquire— 

** Anything for me, papa ?’”’ 

‘*No, my dear,’’ was the preoccupied reply. 

‘Anything for me, papa?’’ mimicked Adelaide, 
with a triumphant sneer, at the same time 
placing her own letter so that her sister could 
not avoid seeing it. 

For one moment the gentle girl gazed at that 
well known post-mark, that peculiar, yet fa- 
miliar superscription, and an expression of 
fearful anguish passed over her countenance ; 
but she spoke no word, and went on very qui- 
etly with her roll and coffee. 

For long, weary weeks, she had watched and 
waited for one line—one word, at least, from 
her absent lover; but she watched and waited 
in vain! Again and again she wrote him, 
begging to know the cause of his protracted 
silence, till maidenly pride revolted against 
such bitter self-abasement, and she settled 
down in a kind of blank despair. But she was 
not one to long remain thus; though her chief 
earthly support had proved as a broken reed, 
God and his revealed word were still her own, 
and strong in a consciousness of this truth, she 
roused from the sullen apathy into which she 
had at first fallen, turning her face resolutely 
to meet the stern fate which evidently awaited 
her. No one ever heard a complaining word 
from her lip; no one ever saw her wear a sad, 
dejected countenance ; but, all the while, the 
delicate cheek was getting paler and paler, the 
tender form losing its symmetrical fulness. 

After Adelaide’s cruel sneer, she failed rapid- 
ly, much to the consternation of good Mrs. Wil- 
lits, who had tended her in early childhood, 
and acted in the capacity of nurse in the family 
ever since. ‘‘Something more than common 


is the matter with the child,” she argued within 
herself; ‘‘some secret worriment of mind, I 
opine, and I must find out what it can be.’’ 
And from that moment she commenced a vigi- 
lant watch of all our heroine’s movements. She 
had not long to wait ere her praiseworthy in- 
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tentions were rewarded. And this is how it 
was :— 

Upon going into May’s chamber one sunny 
afternoon, she found her buried in a heavy 
sleep. ‘‘Poor darling!’* whispered the kind 
soul, tenderly; ‘‘completely beat out, I de- 
clare! And how pale and sorrowful-like she 
looks! I’ll stay by her a while.’’ And she 
drew up a chair by the low couch very quietly, 
that she might the better keep her self-ap- 
pointed watch. She had been sitting thus si- 
lently for more than an hour, and was just 
thinking of going about other duties, when the 
young girl turned restlessly in her slumber, 
threw one thin hand above her head, and 
sobbed, as any tired child might have done, 
**Oh, dear !’’ 

‘* Did I ever!’? commented the watcher; ‘if 
that wasn’t enough to make one’s heart ache ! 
More’n likely as not she’ll wake up pretty 
soon; at any rate, I’ll wait a few minutes 
longer.’”? And she sank back into her old posi- 
tion. She had scarcely made herself comfort- 
able again, before the suffering maiden’s lips 
began to move. At first her words were quite 
inaudible, but gradually became more distinct. 

‘* Sidney— Wellington,’’ she murmured, 
softly. Anxious Mrs. Willits was on the alert 
in an instant. ‘Oh, Wellington !’’ began the 
invalid once more, with a heavy sigh; “‘ false, 
false to me; God forgive me if I loved you too 
well!’? and her pale face wore an expression 
of deep, hopeless misery. 

The generous-souled nurse had heard just 
enough. Possessing, naturally, a mind of re- 
markable keenness and strength, and tho- 
roughly acquainted, in her own peculiar way, 
with the world as it goes, she needed no other 
key to unravel the mystery which had for so 
long a time shrouded her favorite May, than 
the words she had lately heard. ‘‘The vil- 
lain !’? she muttered between her closed teeth, 
‘*the miserable villain; he shall suffer for this, 
if he’s the least mite of conscience!” And 
forthwith she began planning ways and means 
to accomplish her object. 

‘*T have it!’’ at length came from her lips, 
after a considerable silence. ‘‘I’ll beg leave 
of absence on pretence of going to visit sister 
Polly for a week or so, and I'll find him, the 
heartless wretch! if he’s in city! and 
I’ll tell him how this poor lamb has been going 
on for these ever so many weeks, and how her 
life is dying out drop by drop, and I'll see what 
I shall see !"’ 

Dear, good Dame Willits! 





She was a hum- 
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ble, unlearned woman, in the common accep- 
tation of the terms; but her heart was in the 
right place, and what she said she meant, and 
what she set about doing, she nevor left un- 
done! . 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘There's a woman below waiting to see 
you, sir,’’ announced Wellington’s servant, one 
bright May morning. 

** A woman ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, an elderly woman; and a queer 
sort of body, too, I guess.’’ 

** But who is she? and what does she want ?”’ 

**She wouldn’t tell me her name, and as for 
the last matter she said she wanted to see my 
master, sir. Shall I show her up?”’ 

** By all means.”’ And our hero began to 
puzzle his brain with the query, ‘‘ Who can it 
be 

He had not long to remain in doubt, how- 
ever, for presently his servant threw the door 
wide open, and a portly female figure entered. 

‘*Mr. Wellington,”’ she said, with a stiff, old- 
fashioned courtesy. 

‘*Mrs. Willits !’’ he exclaimed, in unbounded 
astonishment, advancing to meet ker. 

‘The same, sir,”? was the curt reply; and 
she hastily sank into the chair which he prof- 
fered her. ‘‘I have come to you from Miss 
Aydenn,’’ she commenced, abruptly—and her 
voice was hard and stern—‘‘ Miss May Aydenn; 
and I have come to tell you that she is dying!’’ 

“Dying ?’’ shrieked the young man, wildly, 
forgetful of time, place, everything but the ter- 
rible words which he had just heard. ‘‘ Dying? 
my May dying, did you say ?’’ 

‘“‘ Ay! that was what I said, sir; dying a 
slow, miserable death. And now I want you 
to tell me who you think is her murderer ?”’ 

A wild stare was her only reply, and she con- 
tinned— 

** You do not answer; but I am not afraid to 
speak! Well, then, it is yourself! you who 
have dimmed her eye—you who have paled 
her cheek—you who have crushed her gentle 
spirit—you who have almost taken her very 
life 1” 

‘*Madam’’—and the voice which responded 
thus was frightfully harsh and cold—‘‘I shall 
listen to no more such accusations. It is enough 
for me to know that she whom I loved, ay, wor- 
shipped, more than my very life, is false to me; 
false, and crnel as the grave !”’ 

‘** Who says she is false ?’”’ was the indignant 








interrogation—and suddenly a strange light 
dawned upon the good woman’s mind. 

‘* Two letters penned by her own hand.”’ 

** And how else can you prove it ?”’ 

‘* By her sister.’’ 

**T thought so!’’ in a tone of mingled anger 
and triumph. ‘‘There was never one bit of 
mischief done in that house yet but she was 
at the bottom of it!’’ 

“Mrs. Willits, madam, what do you mean ?’’ 
—and our hero’s face was strangely flushed and 
eager. 

** Just this. If May Aydenn ever loved you, 
she loves you now; and if there’s trouble be- 
tween your heart and hers it’s Adelaide who 
has made it !’’ 

**Do you know this ?”’ 

‘*T know Adelaide Aydenn,’’ was the signifi- 
cant reply ; and then she continued, in a frank, 
humble way: ‘‘I believe, young man, I’ve 
wronged you in my mind, and if I have, may 
the Lord forgive me! I haven’t meant to do 
it; but I do love May very dearly. I’ve been 
with her ever since she was a little infant child, 
so she seems like one of my own, and those 
that hurt her hurt me too.” 

‘Blessings on you for those words !’’—and 
tears were in the proud man’s eyes; ‘ but can 
you tell me more ?”’ 

‘*Not a bit. You see, sir, I didn’t quite like 
to say anything to May about it, because she 
is so sensitive like; and I was afraid she’d 
think I was kind o’ meddlin’, so I kept my sus- 
picions to myself, and, on pretence of going to 
visit sister Polly, got long enough leave of ab- 
sence to come to you. ButI’ll tell you what 
to do, sir. Miss Adelaide is going a visiting all 
next week; so, if you can make it convenient 
to go to Aydenn Place while she is away, I'll 
warrant you my darling will clear up anything 
which you may have against her.’’ And sud- 
denly remembering that she had some shopping 
to do, and but little time to do it in, the good 
woman bade the grateful Wellington a hasty 
adieu, and bustled off. 


Our friend Wellington was once again at Ay- 
denn Place. He was met by the haughty mis- 
tress of the mansion with a profusion of smiles 
and welcomes, and an excess of lamentation 
that ‘‘Dear Adelaide”? was not there to meet 
him. She had gone to remain a few days with 
a very dear friend, he was informed, but could 
be sent for directly ; and to this proposition he 
did not object, as he was sure of sufficient time 
to execute his plans before she could possibly 
return. 
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Taking the opportunity, while Mrs. Aydenn 
was giving out a long list of complicated orders, 
Wellington sought good Dame Willits. 

Her joy at seeing him was great, and in an- 
swer to his entreaty ‘‘Take me to May,’’ she 
said: ‘‘So I will; at least, you may look at 
her a moment, if you ’ll promise to be very 
quiet. She’s very feeble, poor lamb, and can’t 
bear excitement.’’ And with a deep-drawn 
sigh she led the way to the cozy room which 
our hero remembered only too well. 

During his former visit there, it had been 
used as a family sitting-room, especially during 
the hot season, and it was well adapted for this, 
opening as it did into the shadiest part of the 
garden, and so quite remote from heat and 
dust ; but since May had become too ill to go 
up and down stairs, Mrs. Aydenn—whose con- 
science, seared as it was, reproached her at 
sight of the poor girl’s deathly face—had or- 
dered it refitted for her sole use, and it was 
here that, surrounded by her favorite books 
and flowers, she spent the entire portion of her 
time. 

‘* Now remember, you must be very careful,”’ 
whispered the anxious nurse to her impatient 
companion—and with practised hand she noise- 
lessly opened the door. 

The apartment was so dimly lighted that, 
upon Wellington’s first entrance, he could hard- 
ly distinguish one object from another; but he 
soon became accustomed to the change, and 
then, oh what a sight met his eager gaze! 
Upon a low couch, drawn up close by an open 
window, lay his heart’s idol; but how cruelly, 
fearfully altered from that he had last seen 
her! The snowy muslin wrapper, used in hap- 
pier hours, lay in loose folds around that atten- 
uated form; the thick, brown hair, arranged 
with such severe simplicity, revealed in awful 
distinctness the stern ravages which disease 
had made upon that youthful face ; the care- 
traced brow, the sunken eye, the transparent 
cheek, the colorless lip, could they belong to 
life? the thin hands folded so quietly over that 
still breast, were they capable of motion? It 
seemed so; for, with a weary sigh, she ehanged 
her position slightly, and called in a faint voice, 
‘*Mrs. Willits.” 

In a moment more, forgetful of everything 
but the great grief which was busy at his heart, 
her long estranged lover was by her side. 
‘‘May, my poor injured darling!’ he cried, 
and there was a world of anguish concentrated 
in thore words, “is it thus I find you?’’ 

She did not shriek, or faint; she did not even 
seem much surprised; but a radiant smile il- 





lumined her countenance, and in a tone of 
touching fervor she replied— 

**You have come to me once more, dear, 
dear Sidney; I dreamed you would. God be 
thanked for this !’’ 

** Yes, God be thanked !”’ 
her tenderly to his breast. 

I shall not attempt to portray the scene which 
followed ; it was too sacred for pen of mine to 
desecrate ; but I may say, sweet friends, that 
it was one over which Heaven’s angels might 
have wept tears of joy; that its fruit was the 
righting of that great wrong which had cast so 
deep a shadow between two noble hearts—which 
had come so near sacrificing a precious life. 

‘Miss Adelaide has come, sir,’’ was the an- 
nouncement which greeted Wellington’s ear a 
few hours after the event above described. 

A cloud of stern resolution settled down on 
his brow at the words, and deepened as he pro- 
ceeded to the spacious parlor to meet her. 

**Sidney!” she exclaimed, with her old-time, 
matchless smile, ‘‘ this is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure !’? And one fair hand was extended 
to welcome him, while with the other she 
smoothed her slightly disordered curls. 

His return was perfectly respectful, nothing 
more; and with her keen discrimination she 
could but notice it. 

‘Can it be he suspects me?’’ she queried, 
within herself. Guilty fear responded ‘‘ Yes !’’ 
but, concealing her true feelings, as she alone 
had power to do, she asked, with well-feigned 
anxiety, ‘‘ You are not your usual self, to-day, 
dearest; are you ill or in trouble ?”’ 

It was no time for equivocation now; the 
truth must be told, and plain speaking was 
the best method by which to convey it; so 
nerving himself to calmness, her wronged com- 
panion sternly replied, ‘‘Miss Aydenn, in an- 


And he gathered 


swering your interrogation, I must ask if you 
know who the author of these may be?’ And 
he unfolded two tiny letters to her view. 

That false heart gave one great throb of 
mingled anger, fear, and shame ; but it was no 
time to quail now; the die might not yet be 
cast; a prudent response might save her; so 
summoning all the crafty coolness of which she 
was mistress, she returned, composedly, ‘‘ They 
bear my sister’s signature.”’ 

** Do you know who wrote them?”’ 

There was no evading that keen eye, that 
hard, searching voice ; in both she read the dis- 
covery of her cruel heartlessness, and, clench- 
ing her delicate hands till the blood almost 
started from beneath their snowy surface, she 
hissed, between her closed teeth, ‘‘ Foiled !’’ 
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** Yes, foiled, thank God!’’ was the fervent 
exclamation; and with this he left her to her 
own bitter thoughts. 


As sorrow is life’s greatest refiner, so is joy 
its chief restorer; and thus our gentle heroine 
proved it beyond a doubt, for with each suo 
ceeding day came new vigor to her limbs, fresh 
brightness to her eye, unwonted bloom to her 
cheek, till she became quite unlike her former 
sad self; and when the sun-browned summer 
had clasped hands with autumn, when the 
second of the harvests had come, in all its 
golden glory, standing with her heart’s chosen 
before the low altar in the rustic church at 
Woodside, she took upon herself, in all humil- 
ity, gratitude, and reverence, the sacred mar- 
riage vows. 

But little remains to be told. The haughty 
Adelaide, disappointed in her only love, and 





filled with remorse for the accursed treachery 
of which she had been guilty, finally sold her 
youth, accomplishments, and that beauty which 
had always been a bane rather than a blessing, 
for paltry gold and a high-sounding name. 
Good Dame Winters, bent and feeble with the 
weight of many years, soon left her cozy cot- 
tage for a seat by her favorite grandchild’s 
hearthstone, and there remained till a sum- 
mons came to her from that pitiless angel 
before whom all must, sooner or later, bow. 
Worthy Mrs. Willits, raised to independence 
by the liberality of the grateful ones whom she 
had so successfully aided, found a pleasant 
home beneath Sister Polly’s comfortable roof, 
where she dwelt for many a changing season, 
never weary of recounting, in her hearty, self- 
satisfied way, the romantic history of ‘‘ May 
Aydenn’s Fortune.” 





HOW TO ECONOMIZE AND CONDUCT A HOME. 


Iy your marketing transactions, buy to ad- 
vantage, and, by being yourself the purchaser, 
you will soon be enabled to buy such articles 
and in such quantities as to save one-fifth in 
consumption. ‘Store is no sore’ is an old 
adage. In some cases it is a sore, but not when 
applied to those articles which improve by keep- 
ing, such as soap, candles, cheese, &c.; they 
should be laid in in quantities, so as to make 
the discount for each worth saving ; and, when 
they come to be used, being well dried and 
hardened, they go one-fifth farther than they 
would do if consumed immediately after their 
arrival. 

One great branch in domestic economy is 
cleanliness. Furniture of all descriptions lasts 
infinitely longer by being cleaned with tolerable 
frequency. Where a lady can keep her several 
servants, this, of course, will be done with- 
out any trouble to her; but we are writing 
for the young housewife, who has only her ane 
servant, and has the good sense not to be 
ashamed, and the activity not to be afraid, of 
assisting her in her work. 

The regular routine of a housemaid’s work 
we have no occasion to enter upon; but there 
are a few things that we may mention, of much 
use in this department. In cleaning floors in 
bed-rooms, the boards should be washed with 
soda and warm water, scrubbed upwards and 
downwards, not across, then washed with a 
large sponge and clean water, then dried with 





a clean cloth, used in the same direction as the 
brush. The sides of stairs, where there are 
carpets, should be sponged and dried; if this 
is done frequently, they will always look clean, 
and the paint will not wear off. 

In cleaning paint, take off the dust with a 
long hair-brush ; let it be thoroughly removed, 
and washed with weakish soda and water; it 
should be sponged over quickly with clean, 
cold, soft water, and dried with a cloth free 
from flue. 

Oil-cloths. Select a fine cloth, in which the 
colors are not numerous, although the surface 
of the cloth is well covered. In cleaning them, 
do not use a waxed flannel. However satisfac- 
tory it may prove to the younger male branches 
to skate in the hall or slide down a flight of 
stairs, the amusement is neither pleasing nor 
safe for elderly people. If they are well swept, 
washed with soap and cold water—very little 
of the latter—rubbed thoroughly dry, they will 
look nearly as well as if they had been waxed 
over, and will not be so dangerous. 

French-polished furniture may be cleaned 
with a soft flannel and some soap and water ; 
wipe dry, and polish with a clean leather. 
Lemon-juice will take out ink-spots from tables 
or furniture whieh is not French-polished. To 
clean the latter, wash it with a little soap and 
water, and polish with boiled linseed oil. It 
should be laid on sparingly ; the polish will be 


| gained only by labor, but it will well repay 
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exertion. Vinegar is sometimes used, instead 
of water. 

Mahogany, if not a good color, may have one 
imparted to it by the following process: Take 
out all ink-spots with spirits of salts, or touch 
it with a little oil of vitriol diluted with double 
its quantity of water, and remove it quickly, 
repeating it, if not effectual at the first appli- 
cation. Wash the table clean with vinegar, 
and then rub over it, upon a piece of linen rag, 
some of the following composition: A small 
quantity of rose-pink, mixed with alkanet root, 
must be put into a pint of cold-drawn linseed 
oil; pour it into a glazed pipkin, and let it 
stand for twelve hours; stir it well, and it is 
then ready for use. ~ Let the composition remain 
on an hour or two, and then rub it bright with 
linen cloths; rub in a circle, not heavily, but 
steadily. If this is done every other day for a 
month, and then boiled linseed oil alone used, 
rubbing it off with a soft cloth, the polish will 
surpass any French polish in existence. 

You should have your carpets thus cleaned : 
When taken up, they are sent away to be 
thoroughly beaten. On their return, having 
had the floor washed perfectly clean, lay them 
down and brush both sides with a stiff-bristled 
hand-brush ; turn the right side of the carpet 
upwards, and let it be scoured with ox-gall and 
soap and water till roughly clean; rub it dry 
with linen cloths, and hang it in the air to dry. 

As your china will be more valuable than 
your crockery, and you may not be able to 
match it, the following receipt by which you 
may repair it will, perhaps, not be out of place: 
Get some unslaked lime, powder it very finely ; 
make a paste with the white of an egg; rub it 
thinly but quickly over the edges of the broken 
parts, and put them together; set them aside 
to harden. 

You will, in all probability, if you act wisely, 
devote the time to clean the glass yourself. 
The following you will find an excellent method: 
Remove the chill from some clean soft water; 
put a small piece of soda into it. If decanters 
are to be cleansed, pour the water into them, 
add a few small shot, or brown paper cut into 
small pieces; shake them well. A hair bottle- 
washer, or slip of whalebone with a piece of 
sponge attached, should be used. When the 
dirt and stains are loosened, rinse in cold spring 
water, then put the decanters to drain. When 
dry, use powdered rotten stone for the outside, 
and wipe with a clean cloth: they will have 
a brilliant polish. The same directions may 
be followed for all kinds of glass manufac- 


ture. Ornamental parts may be cleaned with 





atooth-brush. Glass, being expensive as well 
as brittle, requires that it should be washed 
as soon as done with, and put away at once. 
Accidents will happen; let the chances that 
they can be, therefore, as few as possible; but 
when they do take place, the mischief may in 
some degree be remedied by using the follow 
ing cement: Take half an ounce of isinglass tu 
a wineglassful of gin; dissolve the former in 
the latter before the fire; when it is formed 
into the consistence of glue, put it on the edges 
of the glass with a small brush; fit them to- 
gether, and let them slowly dry. 

In cleaning your windows, rotten stone will 
prove preferable to whiting. The glass should 
be first washed with a little soda and water, and 
impress upon the person cleaning the windows 
the necessity of not forgetting the corners. 

To preserve your bright fire-irons from rust, 
melt some mutton suet, and, while yet fluid, 
spread it, with a brush or flannel, over the 
bright parts; dust on some unslaked lime. 
This will preserve them for a length of time. 
If you oil them, employ salad oil only, which 
has no water in it. The black soot upon bright 
steel bars may be quickly removed with the 
following paste: Put into two quarts of water 
one pound of soft soap; boil it slowly until re- 
duced to half; it will resemble a jelly; mix 
with it sufficient emery to make a thick paste. 
Lay some of it on a piece of stiff cloth, and 
rub the bars thoroughly ; remove the dirt with 
a cloth, and then polish with leather and emery. 





Br Kixp to Aut.—In our intercourse with 
our fellow-men, we should ever be actuated by 
a spirit of kindness and love. We have our 
troubles and trials, and, as we pass along 
through life, they multiply and increase. Life’s 
pathway may be strewn with roses, but the 
thorns are found there also. How often is the 
spirit bowed beneath the accumulated burden 
of sorrow, anxiety, and care; and who, hy an 
unkind word or an unkind act, would crush 
the already overburdened spirit, or add another 
pang to the sad and weary heart? We little 
dream how delicately organized is the human 
soul; how much it sympathizes with its earthly 
tabernacle, and how slight an influence will 
operate on it, affecting it for good or evil, 
raising it to happiness and delight, or crushing 
it in misery and despair. 

—Svcn as are still, observing upon others, are 
like those who are always abroad at other men’s 
houses, reforming everything there, while their 
own runs to ruin. 








THE PORTRAIT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Amonc the most assiduous frequenters of the 
galleries of the Opera and the Boulevard des 
Italiens, a few years since, might have been 
noticed, or rather might not have been noticed, 
a man of about thirty-five. He might not have 
been noticed, I say, because in fact he was like 
everybody else. He dressed like other people, 
and wore his beard like other people. The 
only difference between himself and other speci- 
mens of humanity was that he literally lived on 
the asphaltum of the Boulevard ; breakfasted 
at Tortoni’s, dined at Riche’s, walked between 
his repasts like a Peripatetic; and lodged at 
the corner of the Rue Lafitte, in that house 
which people obstinately persist in calling the 
Maison Dorée, although the gilding to which it 
owed its name has long ago disappeared. 

Louis Nerac—that was his name—was occu- 
pying three chairs, and with his back to the 
Café de Paris, quietly smoking his cigar one 
day in April when the sun was rolling its globe 
of fire in a cloudless sky. Before him, some 
beautiful children were playing with their 
hoops and jumping the rope with that joyous 
vivacity and that abundance of vitality which 
the first kisses of spring awaken in the body of 
man, the trunks of trees, and the stems of 
flowers. Around him, nurses were watching 
infants delicately buried in waves of cambric, 
furs, and laces. 

This spectacle, which had at first rejoiced the 
eyes of Louis Nerac, soon afterwards filled his 
heart with melancholy and bitterness. He re- 
flected that he was unmarried, that he had 
spent his best years in flirtations, and reaped 
only ennui, chagrin, and remorse; he demon- 
strated to himself that silver threads were now 
and then visible in his beard, that his temples 
were becoming wrinkled, and threatening indi- 
cations of baldness appearing on the top of his 
head. He saw himself, in the future, reduced 
to the condition of an old bachelor, lovingly 
educating canary-birds, parrots, and squirrels. 

*‘T must marry,’’ said he to himself; *‘ but 
who shall it be ?” 

His thoughts successively visited all the 
houses of his acquaintance wherein flourished 
marriageable damsels. Some were from sixteen 
to twenty, and he thought himself too old for 
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them ; others were nearly thirty, and he thought 
them too old for him. The result of his con- 
jugal meditations was, in fine, that a widow of 
twenty-five would be the most eligible party. 
But where was he to find one? 

It is known what a singular influence the 
April sun has on the human skull. It produces 
colds in the head, with occasional sneezing. 
Louis Nerac was not an exception to the com- 
mon law. Two hours of sitting on his favcrite 
boulevard brought on a fit of sneezing, so vio- 
lent and so prolonged, that the children, sus- 
pending their sports, stopped motionless te 
contemplate him, and the infants uttered 
screams of terror. 

‘*God bless you, sir!’’ softly murmured a 
lady who passed before him swiftly as a vision. 

Nerac rose with juvenile eagerness and has- 
tened to follow the young woman, who went in 
the direction of La Madeleine, now followed, 
now preceded by a little dog, which executed a 
thousand playful gambols around its mistress. 
As she walked, the lady held up the hem of 
her dress, and displayed a pretty foot encased 
in embroidered thread stockings. 

“There is a foot I would willingly marry !” 
said Louis Nerac to himself; ‘‘ but is it a 
widow? is it married? Parbleu! I will clear 
up this mystery! I will know the name of 
this foot, if I have to follow it to the Place de 
la Concorde.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps she is ugly!’? thought he; and 
half from native timidity, half through fear that 
his beautiful dream would be dispelled by re- 
ality, he regulated his steps by hers, preserving 
always a respectful distance. 

Once the lady stopped to look for her dog, 
and Nerac saw her profile. An instant after- 
wards she turned entirely, and her charming 
face appeared in all its grace, harmony, and 
serene majesty. 

“She is adorable!’? said Nerac to himself; 
‘*T would follow her to the Pont de Neuilly !”’ 

For this native of the Boulevard de Gand, 
the Pont de Neuilly was a little farther than 
the end of the world. 

Fortunately the lady did not live so far. 
Stopping before a pretty dwelling in the Rue 
de la Ville l’Eveque, she knocked at the porte- 
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cochére, called her dog, *‘ Follette !’’ and disap- 
peared. 


On taking an observation, Nerac spied a police 
officer a few doors below. With a smile on his 
lips and a five franc piece in his hand, he ac- 
costed the man in city uniform. 

**Did you see the lady who entered at No. 
18?’ asked he. 

‘* Yes, sir”? 

**Do you know her ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

** What is her name ?”’ 

‘Madame Duhamel.” 

**Is she married ?’’ said he with a tremulous 
voice. 

‘* She is a widow.”’ 

This reply made the heart of Nerac bound; 
he forgot his cold in the head, his sneezing 
ceased as if by enchantment. 

‘* You say that Madame Duhamel is a widow. 
Has she been so long ?” 

** About two years.”’ 

** Does she live alone ?’’ 

‘* With an old lady, her aunt, I believe.’’ 

** Does she go out often ?”’ 

**In pleasant weather she walks in the Tuil- 
eries or the Elysian Fields, followed by her 
little dog.”’ 

‘In which story are her apartments situ- 
ated ?”’ 

‘* In the second, at the door facing the stairs.” 

Provided with this valuable information, 
Louis Nerac crossed the threshold of the house 
inhabited by the beautiful widow, and pale and 
trembling, rang at her door. 

**Can I have the honor of speaking to your 
mistress ?”? asked he of the femme de chambre 
who opened to him. 

‘* What name shall I announce ?”’ 

‘*M. Louis Nerac,’’ stammered the lover. 

Two minutes rolled away, which seemed two 
centuries; at last, Nerac was introduced into 
Madame Duhamel’s apartment. Almost im- 
mediately his eyes rested on a frame covered 
with black crape : the portrait of the deceased, 
doubtless. 

Madame Duhamel was seated before the fire ; 
she invited her visitor to take a chair; then 
awaited an explanation of the object of his 
visit. 

‘* Madame,”’ said Nerae, after a long silence, 
‘*do you not recognize me ?”’ 

** Not at all.” 

‘* Nevertheless, an hour ago, you passed along 
the Boulevard Italien ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 





‘You remember to have said, ‘God bless 
you ?’ ” 

‘That is possible.” 

‘* Well! it was to me that that charitable 
salutation was addressed.’’ 

Madame Duhamel looked at her interlocutor 
with open eyes in which was depicted the 
most profound surprise. 

‘* What does that prove ?’’ asked she. 

‘* What does it prove ?’’ repeated Nerac. 

“Undoubtedly you had a celd; I passed, 
you sneezed; I said to you, as is customary, 
‘God bless you!’ What more natural, I ask?’ 

**So, madame, you addressed these words to 
me as you would have thrown a sous into the 
hat of a blind beggar ?”’ 

** Precisely, sir.’’ 

“Ah, madame, what a cruel deception!’’ 
sighed the poor lover. 

‘* A deception ?’’ returned the young widow 
in a severe tone; ‘‘I do not understand you, 
sir; explain yourself.” 

**T mean—’’ stammered he, ‘‘it seems to 
me—I thought—I dared to believe—’’ 

Madame Duhamel rose. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ said she; ‘‘ it is impossible 
for me to listen to you longer.’’ 

** Will you not at least permit me from time 
to time to inquire respecting your health ?”’ 

‘* My health is excellent, and it would not be 
worth while to take that trouble.” 

** So, you close your door upon me ?”’ 

**T open it only to my friends.”’ 

**T am worthy of so honorable a title,’ ex- 
claimed Nerac, in a chivalric tone; ‘‘and to 
conquer it, I would brave death a thousand 
times !’’ 

Madame Duhamel did not reply; she bowed 


to her visitor and rang for her femme de chambre. 


‘* Mariette,”’ said she, ‘‘ conduct this gentle- 
man out.”’ 


In the three weeks that followed, Louis Nerac 
presented himself twelve times at the house of 
the beautiful widow, and deposited twelve cards 
without having the satisfaction of being re- 
ceived. Madame Duhamel was never visible, 
or rather she had just gone out. On the day 
when he left his twelfth card, he declared that 
he would find some means to enter, and laid a 
plan accordingly. 

He hid himself behind some blocks of stone 
of a house which was building, and watched for 
the exit of Madame Duhamel. Half an hour 
rolled away, the pretty widow appeared, fol- 
lowed as usual by her faithful dog. She di- 
rected her steps towards the Tuileries, and took 
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a place in the grand avenue, with her back 
against the box of an orange-tree whose flowers 
rained above her head a shower of perfumes. 

it is not out of place to say here that on his 
way from the Rue de la Ville l’Eveque to the 
Tuileries, Nerae had entered a grocer’s shop 
and purchased a large lump of sugar and a ball 
of twine. Concealed behind the chest which 
contained the orange-tree, invisible to the eyes 
of Madame Duhamel, who was absorbed in her 
needle-work, he unrolled his cord, to the ex- 
tremity of which he fastened securely the 
tempting sugar, Fatal snare! 
Follette perceived this unexpected prey, than 


Searcely had 


she darted upon it like an arrow; but, swifter 
still, Nerac pulled the cord, and the lump of 
sugar Jumped fifteen paces. This manmuvre, 
skilfully repeated, allured Follette to the neigh- 
boring terrace. The gate was at two steps; a 
hack was stationed there, and when the im- 
prudent dog barked in sign of distress, it was 
The of the the 
pavements stifled its howls. 

The disappearance of Follette was a genuine 
affliction to 
have never owned dogs can scarcely imagine 


too late. sound wheels on 


Madame Duhamel. Those who 
how much one can become attached to these in- 
telligent and affectionate animals, which would 
be perfect, perhaps, were they not subject to 
Advertisements in the news- 
papers, handbills, rewards offered, nothing was 


A fortnight rolled away without 


hydrophobia. 


neglected, 
any news; the owner was in despair. 

One morning, and this time full of confidence, 
Louis Nerac presented himself at the house of 
Madame Duhamel. He was holding Follette 
in a leash—Follette who was gambolling and 
wagging her tail as she recognized familiar 
places, the spot where she was born. 

** Follette! here is Follette !’’ exclaimed the 
Semme de chambre. 

Madame Duhamel ran, and when she per- 
ceived Nerac, gave a little start, which did not 
escape the perspicacity of her adorer. 

“You here, sir,’ said she; ‘is it you who 
restore to me my dear little dog ?’’ 

‘Myself, madame, who have just travelled 
two hundred leagues in pursuit of it,’’ said the 
lover. 

** Two hundred leagues ?’’ repeated the widow 
with astonishment. 

** Two hundred and ten, if I count correctly,” 
returned Nerac, ‘if the post-book is right in 
asserting that Poitiers is one hundred and five 
leagues from Paris. 

“What! was she at Poitiers ?”’ 
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‘You, madame, Allured by the rare deli- 
cacy of her form, a travelling clerk svized Fol- 
lette, took her to that city, and lost her there ; 
where I was so fortunate as to discover her.”’ 

‘* But, sir,’’? stammered the young woman, 
‘you must have spent a large sum of money ?’’ 

‘* A trifle; scarcely five hundred francs,’’ said 
Nerac. 

‘*I promised a reward, I confess; but I did 
not expect it would amount to that sum.”’ 

‘Believe me, madame, it is not my profes- 
sion to recover lost dogs, and the question of 
reward did not influence me in this matter.’’ 

** Nevertheless, sir—’’ 

‘*In my turn, madame, I repeat to you the 
words which you said to me last month: ‘It is 
impossible for me to hear more.’ I shall be but 
too well paid, if you will allow me, from time 
to time, to present my respects to you.”’ 

** Apropos,”’ asked the young woman, ‘‘ how 
in your cold ?”’ 

‘*T have not sneezed for a fortnight.” 

From this moment, without being intimate at 
the house, Louis Nerac was occasionally ad- 
mitted there. What he displayed in atia- 
bility and straw-colored gloves, smiles and new 
clothes, bouquets and tender attentions, may 
be divined, not related. One day he observed 
that the portrait of the deceased was no longer 
hung in its accustomed place. From Madame 
Duhamel’s room it had been transported, with 
its crape, into the parlor. This simple detail 
delighted our hero, Nevertheless, his affairs 
progressed but slowly. Now, in love affairs, to 
advance slowly is to make a retrograde move- 
ment. It was towards the end of the month of 
June; Madame Duhamel’s aunt had already 
set out for the country, preceding her niece by 
a few days only; and Nerac, who had not been 
invited, threatened with an absence of several 
months from the beautiful widow, endured a 
thousand tortures. 

‘She shall not gol” said he to himself; 
“she must not go! But how shall I detain 
her in Paris ?’’ 

The evening before the day appointed for 
The 


renewed, 


the journey, Follette again disappeared. 
mivertisements and handbills were 
but this time without success. Madame Du- 
hamel deplored her favorite with sincere tears, 
as she would have deplored the death of a 
friend, Nerac, who was constantly searching the 
city, came every evening to relate the fruitless 
efforts of the day. 
rascal shed some hypocritical 


Oh, power of love! the 
tears, which 


deeply moved the afflicted beauty. Meanwhile, 
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the husband’s portrait passed from the parlor 
to the dining-room, and Marietta took off its 
funereal crape. 

When she was persuaded that Follette was 
lost forever, Madame Duhamel recommenced 
her preparations for departure. 

‘* Wait,”’ said Nerac to her. 

‘Why wait!’’ asked she; ‘poor Follette! 
she is dead, or, if she lives, I shall never see 
wer more,”’ 

‘Who knows ?”” 
‘* What signifies that mysterious tone? Have 
you had news of her ?’”’ 

** Alas, no!” 


‘Monsieur Nerac, you eonceal something 


from me, In the name of the friendship which 
unites us, speak, I conjure you.”’ 

**Well!’’ said he, ‘if it is impossible to re- 
store her to you alive, I do not despair of pre- 
senting her to you.”’ 

* Stuffed ?”’ 

**No; painted,’ 

** By whom ?”’ 

‘By myself.”’ 

** You paint, then ?’’ 

‘Oh, a very little.”’ 

** And you will have the picture finished ?”’ 





‘In—in two months,’’ 


** That is very long.”’ 
‘Observe, madame, that I am not very ski! 
My 


time is spent in scratching ont what I have 


ful, and that I labor without a model. 


already done, and sketching it anew to efface it 
again.’’ 

The day when the cunning Nerac brought to 
the handsome widow the picture of her dog, a 
pretty sketch by Jadiz, framed by Deforges, 
the husband's portrait passed from the dining 
room to the antechamber. 

The denouement may be guessed; instead of 
the Madame 
Duhamel wrote to her to return to Paris. The 
a short time afte: 


rejoining her aunt in country, 


marriage was celebrated 
wards, and I am very certain that Louis Nerac 
is the only lover that ever dreamed of hiding a 
I speak of Fo! 


rolled 


in an Indian cashmere, embroidered with gold. 


little dog in a wedding-basket. 
lette, who returned to her mistress, up 

When you pass along the Quai Conti, stop 
before the stand of an old curiosity merchant, 
the second to the left. 
frame, dusty and scaled by the sun, is that of 
the late M. Duhamel. 


That portrait without a 
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"The ann shines bright when all 's awake 
On earth and o'er the deep; 
I love the moon which shines o'er me 
When all the world 's asleep 


Tus other day, in looking over a variety of 
music, some quite old, and, as I believe, on 
that more beautiful, I perceived a 
duet with the above title. I did not seek to 
read the words of the piece, lest, as is too often 


account 


the case, the linked beauties of its pleasing 
title would be dispelled by perceiving the usual 
combination of vapid verse and mawkish senti- 
ment. ‘‘Moonlight!” oh, that soft, dreamy 
light, giving birth to that saddest, yet sweetest 
melancholy ; that light, unlike all others, need- 
ing not scenery to enhance its beauty, needing 
not the fire of poetry to exalt and purify our 
souls, for its very existence is beauty, and its 
contemplation refining. If we wander on such 
a night, amidst nature’s works, our feet touch- 
ing the moist, soft carpet of her weaving, the 
lambent beams of Cynthia’s light streaming 
o’er the earth, all busy sounds hushed which 
VOL. LVI. —36 


HARRY 





Leecn. 


would be ealeulated to remind ns of the mate- 
rial world, objects seen but indistinctly moving 
in the distance with their noiseless tread, 
waking no echoes in that lonely spot; the 
grand old woods looming up in the distance, 
the bluish haze encircling them seeming as if 
but a veil to hide their weird and mysterious 
recesses ; and as we gaze up at the changing, 
broken clouds, shifting restlessly, sometimes 
even veiling the beauteous orb, and clothing 
the earth for an instant with a sombre hue, 
only to make the succeeding brightness more 
acceptable and beautiful, and on such a night 
as this (and who hath not experienced such a 
one’) whose influence is chastening, do not 
our imaginations and feelings become actuated 
by a reverence and awe for our Creator? and 
in elevating our thoughts from earth, imper- 
ceptibly cultivate and bring into life all those 
refined and gentle feelings without which eur 
impulses are brutal, and our lives bereft of that 
sweet romance which, although illusive, oft 


makes the dreamer happy? Who would not be 
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a Christian at such a time? Who dare be an 
Infidel or Atheist? And who could not bend 
the knee in such a solitude, and with thoughts 
of love welling up within his bosom, look from 
‘* Nature up to nature’s God?’”’ 
** Music to hear, why hearest thou music sadly ? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lovest thou that which thou receivest not gladly, 
Or else receivest with pleasure thine annoy? 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 
By unions marred, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chide thee who confounds 
In singleness the parts that both should bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 
Resem bling sire and child, and happy mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing.” 

Music! O Music! divinest art! born of the 

gods, and whose beauties, perpetuated by man, 
move us by magic influence to joy or sorrow, 
arouse our passions, or lull our griefs by its 
subtle power! Do you not tremble even now 
with pleasure? Does not your heart throb 
wildly, your eye brighten, cheek flush, and 
bosom heave, while your whole being thrills, 
as you but think of the day, the hour, the mo- 
ment, when first your soul felt ecstasy at the 
weird yet heavenly sounds brought forth from 
some grand old organ, accompanied by a voice 
full of soul and pathos, as it swelled up in 
grandeur, or died slowly, softly, sweetly down 
to the low cadences of grief or mourning? Did 
not you then forget all? Did not you lose 
yourself, your own identity, in your rapture, 
and feel like prostrating yourself at the feet of 
this mover of such sweet sounds, and worship 
the enchanter, to you then almost divinity? 
Ah, if you have not, I deem there is one great 
pleasure yet in store for your enjoyment; but 
mayhap, you have experienced, without the 
grandeur, the sweetness of its power; if so, you 
will not unlearn the lesson, for never can you 
forget when first you learned love, not from your 
lady’s eyes, but from the strings of her guitar. 
’Twas moonlight, mayhap, and as you reclined 
half-dreaming at her feet, she swept with a 
masterly hand the strings of her sweet-toned 
lute, and as the song of love, gushing freshly 
Wrem her maiden’s heart, touched a chord in 
yours, until then unknown, you learned through 
the power of music your sweetest life-lesson, 
and you were, O, so happy! 

Perhaps no agency in the world has been 
employed so variously as that of music. We 
have the stirring, clanging notes of war, lead- 
ing men to slaughter and rapine, the exultant 


sounds of victory, or jubilant in honor of great- 
We feel the deep solemnity of its power 


ness. 








in thanksgiving, its lively tones in banqueting 
and feasting, or its low-toned, trembling sound 
as heard in the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours’’ beneath a 
lady’s lattice. May its good influences be as 
unbounded as its universality! 
“ Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said, J hate, 
To me that languished for her sake! 
But when she saw my woful state, 
Straight in ber heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was used in giving gentle doom ; 
And taught it thus anew to greet. 
I hate, she altered with an end 
That followed it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From Heaven to Hell is flown away: 
I hate—from hate away she threw, 
And saved my life, saying—not you.” 

Love! Can I have space to speak of the 
undying, sacrificing love of a mother, or the 
clinging, affectionate, forgiving tenderness of a 
wife, or the passion of a lover for his mistress— 
that mysterious power which, once implanted 
in our hearts, develops all of good or evil in our 
natures? All hearts have not trembled beneath 
the stirring power of music; all have not felt 
the tender beauties of moonlight; all have not 
the taste, cultivated or innate, for the apprecia- 
tion of those beauteous emblems, flowers: but 
who that is human hath not felt the power of 
Love? And that of a true woman, either as 
mother, wife, sister, or fond maiden, is as much 
nobler, purer, and elevated above that of man 
as the gross earth from the exalted and beau- 
tiful heavens—her clinging faithfulness in time 
of sorrow; her noble sacrifices and unselfish 
actions. ’Tis often, it is true, we hear of great 
actions, noble sacrifices made on the part ot 
man for woman. We gain knowledge of them 
because their sphere is the world ; their fame 
is early blazoned forth, while such deeds are 
exceeded daily by woman, actuated by love 
alone, whose almost every moment of life is a 
great moral triumph. You will say this, then, 
seems to be a eulogy on woman. 
all love? is it not the summum bonum of her ex- 
istence? Does she not thirst for it? Withhold 
it, and pines she not as the flower deprived of 
dew? Man no doubt feels this holy passion 
deeply and truly; the more purely when in 
youth, the feelings fresh and uncontaminated 
by the world’s rude contact, and before he is 
sternly inoculated by its heartlessness and 
treachery. At that happy period, meeting 
with the beloved one, then indeed real, true 


Is not woman 


love may be defined— 
Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 
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Flowers! the material poetry of life; those 
little emblems which, scattered through the 
parterres of the palace-garden, or tra'ned in 
wild beauty by the side of the humble cot- 
tagers’ door, are, in either case, an exhibition of 
taste and appreciation of nature’s beauties, re- 
minding us of God’s works, and, toa reflective 
mind, engendering thoughts of love and grati- 
tude for his gracious bounty. How beautiful 
the study of flowers! how suggestive of eter- 
nity! and how emblematical of our own exist- 
! The bud just forming—childhood; as 
it expands—progress of youth: 


enae 


‘*A beauteous flower scarcely formed or moulded, 
With all its sweetest leaves unfolded.” 


RISING IN 


Mrs. MARKHAM always had a nervous fear 
of fire. She religiously believed the popular 
theory of ashes burning over again, and always 
lighted a closely shut lantern, if she were going 
into an unoccupied room in the evening. It 
was the great trial of her life that she could 
never find housemaids who were equally afraid 
of sparks. Notwithstanding her constant pre- 
dictions that they should all be burned in their 
beds some night, twenty years of her life as a 
housekeeper passed away without any more 
serious trouble from the devouring element 
than her two little daughters, at the ages of 
nine and eleven, found themselves in, one night, 
when, while undressing, Nellie got her night- 
cap in the light, and Emily threw an unfolded 
newspaper over the blaze, to put it out. For- 
tunately, their mother was near at hand; and 
the affair was so ludicrous that she could hardly 
adduce it to give point to her frequent admo- 
nitions concerning the need of care about fire. 

One windy evening in March, Mrs. Markham 
lad seated herself in the dining-room, with her 
four younger children. The baby was quietly 
sleeping, while she was undressing Willie, a 
lively little fellow, of three years and the other 
children were silently putting together a dis- 
sected map. Nellie and Emily, now pleasant 
young ladies, were in the parlor, entertaining 
Mr. Elliot, a young “limb of the law,’’ whose 
brain was almost as free from practical ideas as 
were his soft white hands from spot or blem- 
ish. Meantime, Robert Emerson, a young car- 
penter, sat in the kitchen with Martha. His 
frequent presence there, evenings, was a vexa- 





Then, as it puts forth its leaves matured and 
blown—manhood; and as the bleak winds 
sweep roughly o’er their leaves, scattering them 
to the earth, do we not see the type of the 
destroyer dashing us to our graves’—to all a 
common doom! Death, the ruthless messen- 
ger, snatching many in the bud, some in full 
bloom, and a few in the “‘sere and yellow 
leaf,’? severing all ties, snapping all bonds 
asunder. Yet how beautiful it is to behold the 
trusting Christian awaiting with unfaltering 
faith the inevitable hour which o’ertakes us 
all. Moonlight, Music, and Flowers: 
yes, all is beauty—yet all ends in death. But 
° 


Love, 


God is love. 


—-»—0 oo 


THE WORLD. 








EMMA LINLEY. 


tion of which Mrs. Markham could not speak 
freely, as he had an undoubted right to rob 
her of her highly-prized Yankee housemaid, in 
order to place a wife by his hearthstone. This 
night, she felt particularly ungracious towards 
him, aS only a few hours had passed sinee 
Martha had given her notice that she must get 
another girl; but the bright. happy expression 
upon his handsome face, as he answered her 
cool ‘*Good-evening,’? would have won a more 
ill-natured woman to good humor. She stopped 
a little time to converse with him, while he gave 
Willie his parting ride upon his foot, remark- 
ing, as she took the child from him, that it 
would be a terrible night for a fire. 

But a moment after Mrs. Markham left the 
kitchen, Master Edward, one of the older sons, 
eame hurrying in, and, in his haste to light a 
lamp speedily, picked the wick so high that it 
flared unpleasantly, as he left the room to make 
When he returned, 
and set his smoking lamp down, Martha said— 

* I hope you did net go to your closet with 
that light.”’ 

She was answered by an impatient ‘‘Pshaw!”’ 


some change in his dress. 


as the young man left the house. 

But a little time had elapsed, when a smell 
of burning wool diffused itself through the 
house. The young ladies were first to perceive 
it, and, upon opening the door into the front 
hall, it appeared full of smoke. Nellie had 
scarcely exclaimed, ‘‘There’s a fire! It must 
be up stairs !’’ when young Elliot was in the 
street, shouting— 

‘* Fire! fire at Mr. Markham’s!’’ which alarm 
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spread almost instantly through the little vil- 
lage. 

The scene in the dining-room beggars descrip- 
tion. Mrs. Markham, almost nerveless from 
fright, retained only her motherly instinct to 
preserve her children; and, snatching her sleep- 
ing babe with such force as to awaken it, she 
was about to rush out of doors with the now 
crying infant and half clad Willie, when Nellie 
came in with sufficient presence of mind to as- 
sume control, Amid the general confusion, she 
heard many such entreaties and exclamations 
as ‘Oh, help me carry out my rocking-horse!’’ 
**Oh, where ig my doll?’’ ‘Oh, oh, my kitty 
is in the cellar! she will be burned, truly !’’ 
while Willie naively said, ‘‘ Mother, is it to- 
night we are all to be burned to bed ?’’ 

Handing a cologne bottle to her mother, as 
she assured her there was no immediate danger, 
Nellie proceeded to quiet the frightened chil- 
dren. Her calmness gave them confidence, and 
they were soon ready to promise that they would 
remain in the dining-room, while she went to 
learn the real state of things. In an instant, 
she came to the door to assure them of safety 
and bid them remain there. 

At the first alarm, Emily had flown to the 
kitchen, where she found that Robert Emerson 
had already learned the situation of Edward’s 
closet, and was hastening there, through the 
blinding smoke. She speedily wet some blan- 
kets, which the dense smoke could not hinder 
Martha from carrying to her lover. A very few 
minutes sufficed for him to wholly extinguish a 
fire which had found nothing to feed upon but 
woollen clothes. Then, he was able to perform 
almost as important a service to the family, by 
convincing those who had arrived as firemen 
that their services were not needed. He did 
not succeed in doing this until some damage 
had been done. One or two, confused by the 
smoke, had commenced chopping a partition, 
to find the fire, while others had begun moving 
the furniture with a careless haste which would 
soon have demolished many valuable articles. 
Young Emerson soon dismissed the excited men, 
and the house was quiet. The enthusiastic 
praise lavished upon him by Mrs. Markham 
aml her daughters needs no record. Such com- 
mendations were rather embarrassing to him, 
that evening, since, overrating their peril, as the 
ladies did, their gratitude was equally Quixotic. 


Thirty years have elapsed since Robert Emer- 
sen burned his fingers in Edward Markham’s 
closet. We now find the young couple, who 
were so happy, then, to have each other’s 








society in the kitchen, surrounded by every 
luxury which wealth may purchase. Mr. Emer- 
son has constantly risen in the world, I should 
say, from his very boyhood, when, in giving 
heed to an excellent mother’s instructions, he 
was making for himself a character well suited 
to win the confidence and respect of his fellow- 
men; but he would tell you that he took his 
first steps towards wealth and distinction through 
the smoke in Mr. Markham’s hall. He had, but 
a short time before that evening, finished his 
apprenticeship, and was then thinking to sup- 
port himself and a wife by his daily labor as a 
journeyman. Doubtless, he would have risen 
without assistance, for the energy and thrift of 
himself and his chosen helpmate—wives ex- 
pected to be such, thirty years ago—would have 
commanded success. Mr. Markham’s attention 
being called to him, however, he found it easy 
to help him forward in life. It so happened, 
that gentleman was about to build a large store 
at the time. He kindly intrusted the job to 
young Emerson, who was not only enabled to 
make a very fair profit, but was thus helped to 
more business of a similar nature, He found 
a union of headwork and handwork far more 
profitable than the latter had been alone; and 
each year has seen him steadily advancing in 
worldly prosperity, while he has fully realized 
that he was more blessed in his wife and chil- 
dren, his immortal home treasures, than in the 
wealth which he values mostly for their sakes. 
A very pleasant family group gather about his 
table for holiday dinners. Some white hairs 
upon the temples of himself and his loved 
Martha give a becoming patriarchal dignity to 
them, while the blooming young faces of his 
children, and the bright, juvenile grace of his 
four grandchildren, help to make a tableau vivant 
which it is very pleasant to allow the fancy to 
dwell upon, and still pleasanter, dear reader, to 
witness. 





Tak difference between prejudices and other 
opinions doth not consist in this, that the former 
are false, and the latter true; but in this, that 
the former are taken upon trust, and the latter 
acquired by reasoning. He who hath been 
taught to believe the immortality of the soul 
may be as right in his notion as he who hath 
reasoned himself into that opinion. It will 
then by no means follow that because this or 
that notion is a prejudice, it is false. The not 
distinguishing between prejudices and errors is 
a prevailing oversight. 
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CHAPTER IX 
A WIFE: MISS SLIMMENS ANSWERS THE 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


WANTED, 


Hlanp me that paper, Dora, that come around 
It’s a Boston paper, and 
If it should 
have one of Longfellow’s sweet, dear poems in 


Miss Tuttle’s bunnit. 
bas got the latest news, probably. 


it, I should want to cut it out and paste it in 
my scrap-book. I idolize that man! his poetry 
is so mellifluent, and his sentiments always 
I’ve ever regretted 
If we'd 


have met in time, the destiny of Alvira Slim- 


congeal with my own. 
that it has been our fate not to meet. 


mens might have been very different from the 
I feel it 
within me, that Iam not all that I was culpable 


fashionable milliner of Pennyville. 


of. Ido hope there ’s some more of that “ Aris- 
tocrat of the Breakfast-Table” in here. I want 
to find out if that forward chit of a schoolma’am 
is going to succeed in her arts and endeavors, 
which I can see through as plain as a mill-stone, 
and should think he might. 

Next to the murders and elopements, I always 
read the deaths and marriages—not that I know 
the people, but it’s so exeiting !—and next the 
Well, did 


«uivertisements. Bless my stars! 


(Reads)— 


you ever ! 


MATRIMONIAL.—A young gentleman, astudent 
of Cambridge, who has graduated, and is now 
pursuing the study of the law, is desirous of 
opening a correspondence with some young lady, 
with a view to matrimony. She must be young 
and tolerably good-looking, not entirely desti- 
tute of fortune, of an amiable disposition, and 

o6* 


possess a large share of the senvibility and en 
thusiasm which make the gentler sex so charm 
ing. He would prefer a lady of poetic tempera 
ment, though not by any means a b/ue-stockina, 
vivacious, witty, and with good musical tastes. 
The advertiser offers, in return for requiring 
#0 much, youth, health, an ardent, impulsive 
heart—quite new, having only seen service 
some three or four times—good prospects in 
his profession—being said to possess unusual 
talents for the law—a handsome form and face, 
witha particularly killing moustache, a romantic 
mind, and agreeable manners. Any young lady 
answering to the above description, and worth 
not less than three thousand dollars, with which 
to pay a few debts contracted at college and set 
up a sweet little suburban establishment, yclept 


‘love in a cottage,’’ will be sure of receiving 
the most candid treatment, and of finding a 


husband in every way calculated to make her 


happy. Address, with stamp to pay return 
postage, Apoxis, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Dora, go and light the brimstun under the 
( Soliloquizes. ) 
advertisement this very evening. 
nate that I picked up that are paper! 


bleach-barrel. I’ll answer hie 
How fortu 
I might 
known how near I had come to 
the 


very person to suit him, in every partienlar. 


never have 
what I was wanting, and missed. I’m 
If I’m not exactly young, I can make him think 
I am, by the application of paints and emetics, 
and pienty of ringlets and ribbons. He de- 
scribes my temperature as well as if he knew 
me—‘‘sensitive and enthusiastie’’—and I flatter 
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myself I can lead in the choir about as strong 
as any woman in Parson Higgins’s meeting- 
house, so far as music is concerned. I don’t 
just like that paying up of his debts, though I 
presume they don’t amount to over eighteen or 
twenty dollars for candy and cigars, which all 
young gentlemen must have, and I’m arriving 
at an age when it will be necessary for me to 
make some sacrifices to get a young, good-look- 
ing husband. Oh my! my heart vacillates at 
the bare prospect. If there’s anything I admire 
in a man, it’s an arduous disposition, such as 
he confesses to, and I always have thought I 
should take to them Cambric students, they ’re 
so dashing and just a little bit wild. What’s 
the use of my slaving and toiling in this shop 
for the last twenty years, if I can’t enjoy my 
money, now it’s made? Only to think of a 
subburan residence, all nestled down in roses 
and marigolds, and such a sweet air of delu- 
sion about it, and me a-waiting for my husband 
to come home to tea, like the wife that Mr. 
Irving tells about, whose husband met with a 
reserve of fortune, and my Adonis coming up 
the revenue, while I stood on the porch watch- 
ing for the first glimpse of his lovely mustache 
breaking through the distant foliage like—like 
anything. Oh, it’s too good to be true! I’m 
afraid he won’t love me; but then, as he is in 
such want of funds, which, no doubt, his father 
sternly denies him, but will give him plenty 
by and by, maybe he'll take me, if I am over 
twenty; and when I once get him under my 
thumb, trust Alvira Slimmens for pulling his 
hair if he don’t behave! He’ll have to be a 
good boy, if he gets pin-money out of my pocket. 
I'll engage to manage him after the ceremony 
is once said. ‘ 

Got that brimstun to smoking, Dora? Well, 
run up to the stationery store, and bring me a 
sheet of pink letter-paper and a pink wrapper 
to correspond with it—the best he’s got—and 
two postage-stamps, and get him to make me 
a good pen, with a fine p’int, oil-boiled. And 
oh! don’t forget a stick of blue sealing-wax ; 
wnd remember to tell him the best paper he’s 
got; I’d prefer it with some problematical de- 
vice, like a Cupid flying, or a rosebud, or two 
doves with their bills entertwined, or some- 
thing similar. Stay! you might as well get 
three sheets of paper and three wrappers, as 
it’s likely I shall want as much as that-in the 
course of events. 

You can go to bed, Dora; it’s half past 
eight—time children was abed. I’ve a little 
writing to do, and wish to be left to the soli- 
tude of my own mediatioxs while I’m a rolling 





up my hair. She’s gone off giggling, the little 
minx. I’d have kept her at work an hour yet, 
if I hadn’t been aching all day to get at that 
letter. It’ll take me till midnight to compose 
it. Now everybody’s gone, and the street is 
quiet, and my hair in papers, and my corsets 
unlaced, I feel jest in the mood. I’ll write it 
down on a piece of foolscap first, and copy it 
out fair and square. Let me see! how shall I 
begin ? 

Dear sir. No, that’s not romantic enough ; 
everybody begins thatway. My dearest Adonis; 
that’s too affectionate for the first, it’ll do better 
for the second. Let’s see! Unknown but ad- 
mired Adonis. Unknown but congenial. Un- 
known but kindred-souled; that’s the very 
touch ! 


Unknown But Kinprep-Sovtep Aponts: I have 
read your advertisement in a Bostin paper. It 
has made an impression upon me for which I 
cannot account. Suffice it to say that, after 
long resisting the inclinations—through motives 
of feminine delicacy, which ever prompts the 
true of my sex to ‘‘blush unseen,”’ as the poet 
says—I have found it impossible longer to with- 
stand what is evidently my destiny. ‘Fate 
cannot be controlled,’ says Byron, who is one 
of my favorite authors. Tell me, is he not also 
yours? But you need not answer; I know he 
ts! The same initiation which tells me what 
your spirit is destined to be to mine tells me 
this. Is it not curious? But thus it is with 
those who were created for one another. It 
seems to me as if we were already intimately 
acquainted, as if I had poured out into your 
soul the burning—but pardon me! my enthu- 
siastic temperature is carrying me away from 
the dictates of that modesty which is my idol. 
Dear Adonis—there! ‘‘ from the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,’’ and I don’t want 
to waste time by throwing away this letter, so 
again I beg you to pardon the arduous impulse 
of a youthful mind—it seems to me as if I must 
have seen you somewhere ; perhaps it was only 
in my dreams. Your description of yourself is 
my exact ideal of a sweet young man, the very 
portrait which has ever slumbered in my breast. 
Dare I hope that mine will be so satisfactory ? 
I am twenty-five—a little older than you hope 
for, am I not?—but my affections are vixgin ; 
they have been sacredly cherished until I should 
meet the hero of my musings; and with one of 
my arduous and romantic mind and exhuberent 
disposition, a few years, more or less, will make 
no difference. My lips have never yet been 
pressed by mortal man; I have kept the infe- 
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rior youths of this vicinity at a proper distance. 
I am not positively handsome—my mirror tells 
me that—but I am called intellectual-looking, 
have long, flowing ringlets, that curl naturally 
and impart an air of childish grace to my other- 
wise almost too dignified demeanor, my cheeks 
are of a lovely red, I have hazel eyes—enviable 
people call them gray; but all the poets have 
gray eyes, you know— 
“Eyes of gray 
The soft gray of the brooding dove”— 
and with my figure I must say I do not think 
you will be displeased. I have ever loved poetry 
and the contemplation of the sublime and gor- 
geous in nature. Although I do not profess to 
be a poetess, my emotions often impel me to 
the composition of verses on my favorite sub- 
jects. I inclose ‘‘An Ode to the Moon,’’ which 
was an entirely impromptu suffusion, which I 
wrote by moonlight one evening during the 
past summer, and which was published synono- 
mously in the Pennyville Eagle, and much ad- 
mired. My disposition is gay and infantile, but 
not so flippacious as that of many young ladies 
of the present day. Last and least—for of 
course young people of such sentiments as you 
and I are more or less indifferent to peculiary 
sonsiderations—I have the sum you mention, 
three thousand dollars, in my own right, un- 
incumbered, though not all cash. My property 
consists in a dwelling and lot, which can be 
readily sold, as it is in the centre of a flourish- 
ing village, part of the stock of a flourishing 
fancy and millinery establishment, and a thou- 
sand dollars in the Jewell Bank. If we suit 
each other, as my spiriticous perceptions in- 
sures me we shall, I shall not object to paying 
up in full such small debts as your youthful in- 
discreetness may have incurred. As to the 
‘love in a cottage,’’ it suits my tendencies so 
well that I shall be willing to sell out my 
Pennyville property and invest the amount in 
a sweet, deluded retreat, somewhere amid the 
‘*elassical shades’’ of Bostin, which I have 
always longed for—the intellectual privileges 
of its imhabitants. Hoping that your heart 
will respond to the sentiments which oscillate 
in mine, and that you will appoint a personal 
meeting soon, I shall look unintermittingly for 
your reply to this. When could you appoint 
our first interview, and at what spot? Let it 
be soon. With mingled sensations of antici- 
pation, your spirit bride, 
Atvira SLIMMENS. 


P. §.—I send you three postage-stanzps. 
P.8.—If you require peculiary aid to enable 





you to visit this region of the country, let me 
know the amount. Do not be modest. 

P. 8.—Alvira cannot rest until she hears 
further from her Adonis ! 


CHAPTER X. 
SHE 1S ACCUSED OF SCANDAL. 


An! Mr. Hartly, how do you do? Walk in 
and take a seat. I’d begun to give up all 
hopes of the honor of a call from you. Plea- 
sant weather for October, isn’t it?—quite balmy. 
I guess we ’re getting our Injun summer, that 
delightful season which our aboriginal bards 
appear to be so fond of. I remember Long- 
fellow speaks of it. Do let me take your hat— 
do! How do you like our village, Mr. Hartly ? 
I suppose you begin to feel to home here, by 
this time. Find the people unusually well-in- 
formed for a rustaceous neighborhood, don’t 
you? I hope you’ll make up your mind to 
reside here as a permanent residence. We 
shall hate to give you up, now that we have 
found out what a treasure you are. 
partnership with the squire, I reckon? What’s 
that? Come to call on business? he! he! The 
female sex are not supposed to know much of 
such affairs, unless they chance to be of a prag- 
matical turn. But what is it, Mr. Hartly? I 
am curious to know. 

Wuat? Miss Wilson has got out a warrant 
against me for label, and you have come to 
serve it? Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, to 
pass yourself off for a gentleman, and come to 
take advantage of an unprotected female in 
that way, Mr. Hartly? A label! I never said 
a word against Elizabeth Wilson in my life, 
never, and nobody can prove that I ever did! 
What damages does she sue for? ‘‘A thousand 
dollars!’? Well, I hope she may get it. These 
things has got to be proved, Mr. Hartly, and I 
defy anybody to prove ’em. Where’s her wit- 
nesses? What does she sayI said? When did 
Isay it? Tell her to prove it, I say; tell her 
to prove it! I ain’t excited, but I’d like to 
know what I’m accused of saying, and who’s 
her testimony. ‘‘ Miss Wilson was very much 
grieved and hurt to hear, some days ago, that 
she was the subject of false and outrageous 
stories, which were being circulated through 
the village!’’ Well, what was them stories? 
‘‘That she’d been known to spend the whole 
forenoon iv your private office, alone with you, 
and had been seen coming out of it just before 
daylight, three mornings in succession!’’ That 
beats the pigs. And who says Zsaidit? ‘Miss 


Gone into 
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Wilson has taken the trouble to trace them care- 
fully, and has found that they all come from 
Mehitable Green, who will swear in court that 
she had it every word from me ?’’—from me, 
Alvira Slimmens, who was never known to say 
a bad word about anybody, as long as she’s 
lived in the village of Pennyville! That Me- 
hitable Green is a perfiduous wretch! I never 
said one word of it! I don’t remember as I ever 
mentioned Miss Wilson’s name to her, for, if 
there ’s a person in this village that everybody 
is impelled to respect, and never find nothing 
to say about her, unless it’s what’s good, it’s 
Elizabeth Wilson; and if there ’s a person in 
this village that I wouldn’t breathe a secret 
to, if I had one to breathe, it’s that Mehitable 
Green. Why, she’s known as a scandalizer 
and a labeller, from Dan to Behemoth! I’d 
like to see her, and see if she ’d tell me, to my 
face, I said it! She durstn’t say it to my face, 
bold and pernicious as she is? She’s said it 
herself, and she ought to be held responsible ; 
SHE ought to pay damages! A thousand dol- 
lars! Why, it would break me up, root and 
branch, after all my saving, and working, and 
accumulating in the millinery line! Seriously, 
now, you ’re joking, ain’t you, Mr. Hartly? 

There she goes, now, scringing along without 
coming in, as if she was afeared to meet me! 
I’ll call her in! Mehitable! Mehitable Green! 
come in here a minit. 

So, Mehitable Green, I’ve gone, and done, 
and been a-saying things about Miss Wilson, 
have I? Oh, you needn’t deny you’ve laid 
the sin at my door! Here’s Mr. Hartly, who’s 
going to take your deputation that you’re so 
anxious to give. Now, then, out with it! 
What did I say about Miss Wilson? ‘‘I said 
I’d seen her coming out of Mr. Hartly’s office 
before daylight, three days in succession !’’ 
Mehitable Green, I'll tear your eyes out, if 
you ever say that again! It’s a perfiduous, 
malicious, base, and unprovoked falsehood, 
and you know it! Let me at her! don’t retain 
me, Mr. Hartly! I want to scratch her face 
for her. Well, it ain’t very becoming, that’s 
a fact, sir, but I’ve had more provocation than 
I can bear. Don’t go yet, sir. I’ll be calm 
and collective, if you’ll remain and hear it out. 

‘*I did say, anyhow, that she was in the habit 
of spending her forenoons, when Squire Waldon 
was out, alone with his pardner, in his private 
room ?’’ Will you take your Bible oath of that, 
Mehitable Green? You’ll have to swear to this 
in court. Jnsinuated it, did I? Ha! hal we’re 
coming to the point, Mr. Hartly. ‘‘I did say I 


see her making a two hours’ visit on him, in 








his back office, the other morning, and that I 
supposed she’d make a good excuse for it!’’ 
Well, that’s a little nearer the truth than 
you’ve teched before. Come to think of it, 
the last time Miss Green was in here, Miss 
Wilson had just passed by, coming from your 
office, and I spoke as she passed, and said she 
must have some law business to do, as she’d 
been in the squire’s office the last twenty 
minutes, and that I’d no doult it was import- 
ant business, as she had considerable property 
to tend to. That’s the long and the short of 
the whole matter, Mr. Hartly, and if Miss Wil- 
son feels hurt about it, I’m willing to apolo- 
gize, though of course I can’t make any sub- 
traction, as I only stated a simple fact, without 
the least bad intention. 

Oh, yes, Miss Green, I’ve no doubt you’re 
sorry you misunderstood me, now that the shoe 
is on the right foot, and the right person is in 
danger of damages for label. If you’re sorry, 
you ’d better go to Miss Wilson and say so; 
perhaps she ’ll forgive you, and perhaps she 
won’t. J intend to see her before to-morrow 
morning, for if there’s a person in this village 
it would distress me to have a falling out with, 
it’s Lizzie Wilson, who’s as sweet as she is 
handsome, and as good as she is sweet. I hope, 
Mr. Hartly, you haven’t such a poor opinion of 
me as to think I could injure an angel like her, 
and an unprotected female, like myself, with 
no one to defend her from the slanders of the 
world. Good-afternoon, sir. Give my love to 
Lizzie, and tell her I’ll call and make it satis- 
factory to her. Good-afternoon, Miss Green. 

Good gracious, but I was scared when he made 
known his errand! That Mehitable hasn’t half 
the sense I give her credit for. I’d no idea 
she ’d carry the matter so far, and make her- 
self liable to the law. If she’d had any pru- 
dence or wit about her, she could have done as 
I done—h”inted things so darkly, nobody could 
have fixed anything on her; but a person that’s 
born a fool can’t help themselves, I suppose. 
The fat came pretty near being all in the fire. 
It would have been terrible unfortunate for my 
correspondent to come on here and hear that I 
was in danger of losing my thousand dollars 
through a suit for label; and he’s to be here 
this very evening. Oh my! my heart’s right 
in my mouth all the time. Eight o’clock this 
evening is the eventful hour! I’ve sent Dora 
home to her mother, and slieked up the shop, 
and now I’ve nothing to do, for four mortal 
hours, but to do these curls over on the curl- 
ing-tongs, put a little more carmine on my 
cheeks, dress up in my pink silk and lace cape, 
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and set and anticipate. I do hope the stage 
won’t tip over, or any accident happen. I shall 
be fidgeted to death with suspense, if he’s not 
punctual to the minit. I wonder if he’ll see 
how old I really am. I intend to have the lamp 
pretty dull, and use plenty of emetics. 

Dear me! I hope that five-dollar bill I sent 
him will be enough to meet his expenses in 
coming. How frank it was of him to ask me 
for it, and what a stingy old father he must 
have, to keep such a nice young man on such 
a short allowance. It’s very liberal of him to 
expect only three thousand dollars in a pard- 
ner, when he’ll be heir to thirty thousand 
It proves that he isn’t 
I can’t abide 


when his parent dies. 
mercendary in his character. 
pursemoney in a man. 

Dear! dear! how slow that clock ticks! It 
never was so dilutory before. I’ll see how I 
It’s hard to pass the 
How are 


look, now I’m attired. 
time with only one’s own reflections. 
you, Miss Slimmens? I must say you’re look- 
ing your best; you’ve done your cheeks and 
eyebrows beautifully. I shouldn’t wonder if 
Do your best, Alvira; you’ll 
never have another chance. 

Wasn’t that the gate? I wished I durst peak 
through the curtain. No, not him yet. I'll 
put a little perfumery on my lips, and chew 
these cinnamon-drops, for he may wish to salute 


you took him in. 


me, which would be proper, considering our 


relations. There! it’s nim! 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHE IS EDIFIED BY THE THANKSGIVING SERMON. 


Tus is a sweet day for Thanksgiving; the 
sky’s as blue as indigo! I was very much 
edified by Parson Higgins’s sermon this morn- 
ing. You ought to have went, Dora, instead 
of spending the time flirting around, as I’ve 
no doubt you did. He’s a powerful preacher, 
His sub- 
ject, this forenoon, was charity ; he divided it 
into nine heads, and every one of ’em was 
worth listening to. Some people inside of the 
meeting-house must have felt hit, if they’d a 
particle of conscience left. I declare I don’t 
see how he dared be so personal, as I knew he 
was. I should have thought them that the 
coat fitted would have got awful mad. He said 
there was other kind of charities than giving 
things away to the poor; he said that back- 
biters, slanderers, and evil-speakers must all 
of them answer for their want of charity—that 
putting wrong constructions on people, and get- 


the parson is, when he’s a mind to. 











ting up trouble in families and churches, and 
always looking on the dark side of things, was 
a great and acrying sin. I declare, he might 
have just as well spoke Miss Sharp’s name and 
Mehitable Green’s right out! He described 
’em exactly ; and I couldn’t help looking over 
to see how they took it. I expected to see 
their faces as red as fire, with a guilty con- 
science; but la! they were looking as cool and 
unconcerned as could be, and that Miss Sharp 
was turning her head to look at me, when she 
ought to have been hanging it for shame. But 
when the Parson said that some folks took 
credit to themselves for being very benevolent 
and all that, because they ground the faces of 
the poor in secret, and put a penny in the con 
tribution-platter in public, I jest wanted to 
smile, for I knew everybody must apply it to 
Miss Tucker, who always heads the missionary 
paper with fifty cents, and who pays her washer- 
woman in cold victuals and old clothes. Why, 
I heerd from somebody that had it from the 
woman herself, that the last time she washed 
there—and she had such a big washing she 
never got done till seven in the evening, and 
her three children waiting at home for their 
suppers, poor things !—she asked Miss Tucker 
for a little money, for that once, as she wanted 
some very much to buy her some wood with ; 
but Miss Tucker said she could get plenty to 
do it without paying cash; however, as she'd 
had a hard day’s work, she ’d pay her nice and 
liberal in what would be better than money ; 
so she give her a little bag with nigh about a 
peck of corn-meal in it, and a ham-bone, and a 
two-quart basin of broken victuals, and a great 
bundle of old clothes to make over for the chil- 
dren. So, when Miss Smith got home, she 
kindled a fire with some sticks she’d picked 
up on the way, and put the pot over, and made 
a good lot of mush, for the young ones was 
hungry, having went without their dinners ; 
and when it was done, the meal turned out to 
be so awful sour and musty that the children 
cried and said it was nasty, and wouldn’t have 
touched it, if they hadn’t been half starved. 
There wasn’t meat enough on the ham-bone for 
a dog to pick; and as for the rest of the stuf, 
it was just fit for the swill-pail—J guess it 
come out of it. 
ones to bed, she thought she’d look over the 
bundle, and see if she could find something to 
run up a frock for Mary before she went to 
sleep, for the child needed it dreadfully; and 


So after she’d got the young 


would you believe it? there wasn’t a rag in 
the whole mess fit for anything but paper-rags. 
She said they wasn’t worth the thread and the 
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time she ’d have to put in the rotten old duds. 
The whole stuff she brought home wasn’t worth 
twenty-five cents, and she’d done full six shil- 
lings’ worth of washing. I wondered if Miss 
Tucker didn’t think of that, when the minister 
was speaking. 

Who’s that? Open the door, Dora. No! 
clear out, you begging little brat, you! I’ve 
got no old shoes nor nothing else tospare. Oh, 
yes! ‘‘father’s drunk and mother’s dead!’ 
they always are. Shet the door, Dora; I’m 
cold, with that air rushing in here a perfect 
stream. Didn’t I see you giving that little 
beggar a three-cent piece? Don’t ever do that 
again, encouraging the little thieves to come 
around my shop. No doubt, he was an im- 
positor. He’d have stole that piece of crape 
there, if he could have reached it, when our 
eyes was turned. I believe in giving to the 
poor, when you’ve anything to spare, but not 
to these street beggars; they ’re a// impositors, 
every one of ’em! I might have given him that 
pair of blue woollen stockings that I said I’d 
never darn again, his toes stuck out so, if I’d 
believed the little rascal, but I didn’t; besides, 
I’ve saved them stockings to give to that old 
woman that does my scrubbing for me. She’s 
thankful to get anything! It’s a real charity 
to give her work; and she’s willing to take 
most anything in pay, she’s so bad off. Dear! 
dear! ZJ’d have got right up and walked out 
of church, if the minister had hit me as plainly 
as he did Miss Tucker. 

‘*Charity doth not behave itself unseemly,”’ 
saith Parson Higgins, and I know he was think- 
ing of Miss Grant and them Podd girls. Did 
you ever see girls take on so, as them Podds 
do?—so fond of the gentlemen! Anybody 
could see they are crazy to get married; and 
the way they giggle, and blush, and flirt round 
on the very church steps, to say nothing of their 
parading themselves past Jim Miller’s store 
every day of their lives. There they go, now, 
in their pea-green merinos and pink bunnits, 
sailing by, making an errand, [’ll warrant you, 
at the store, to buy a row of pins, as like as 
not. I should think, after the reproof they 
got from their minister, they might stay in the 
house for one day. 

‘*Charity is not puffed up.” I believe Parson 
Higgins looked straight at Miss Dawson’s new 
bunnit and velvet cloak when he said that. 
She ’s getting so mighty fine she can’t put up 
with Pennyville fashions. She sent off to Lowell 
to get her bunnit, instid of patternizing me, as 


she used to. I’m glad he give herahit. That 


impudent Miss Sharp nodded over to me, as 











much as to say he was a-hinting at my mara- 
bout feather and white terry velvet; but if a 
milliner can’t afford an occasional good bunnit, 
who can? 

I declare, the minister didn’t spare people’s 
faults, and he hadn’t ought to; it’s a preacher's 
place to warn and instruct his perishingers. If 
he ’d a hit me, Ishould have said just the same. 
It was as good as a play to me, to set and see 
people squirm that had their toes trod on. 

I guess Miss Green felt mean about all she ’d 
said to injure Miss Wilson. I do believe she 
wanted to catch Mr. Hartly herself. I don’t 
see any other reason for her slanders and the 
trouble she made. 

There goes the Parson and his wife now, on 
their way to Squire Lawson’s, to dinner. I ex- 
pected to be invited to meet them myself. Mrs. 
Lawson must be getting rather stingy in her 
invitations. Howsomever, I couldn’t go, for 
I’m expecting company myself to tea, a friend 
of mine, from Boston, the same who called here 
last evening, when you was home. You may 
set the table, Dora, and start the fire in the 
kitchen stove, and put that chicken on I picked 
this morning, and the tea-kettle. Put some 
peach-perserves on the table, and that cake 
you baked for me yesterday, and a mince-pie, 
and them biscuits. When you’ve got every- 
thing done, you can run home and spend the 
rest of the day with your mother. I would ask 
you to stay to supper, but I know it would be 
more of a treat to you to be to home, and you 
can take one of them pies, and a bowlful of 
that quince-sass, and that other fowl, as a pre- 
sent from me to your mother. If there ’s any- 
thing else you want, take it, for I’d like to feel 
you ’d jest as good a meal asI have. The Lord 
has been very merciful to me this year, and I 
don’t want to be stingy of his bounties. I 
feel to thank him for all his providencies, espe- 
cially his throwing that Bostin paper in my 
way. I’ve reasons that you don’t know of, 
Dora, but will soon, for regarding it as the 
most circumstantial providence that ever oc- 
curred to me. Don’t you be too curious, and 
you ’ll know all before a week. 

I haven’t seen any one going to Peters’s to 
dinner. I don’t believe they ’ve asked a soul 
out of their own family; and with nine young 
ones to feed, I shouldn’t think they ’d want to. 

There ’s a whole carriage-load of folks drove 
up to Stebbins’s. Run, Dora, come here! 
Do you know any of ’em? Neither do I. It 
must be her relations, coming to keep Thanks- 
giving. They ’re some of ’em there the most of 
the time. It must go rather against the grain 
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with that stingy Stebbins. Serves him right! 
needn’t have married a woman who brought 
him nothing but an army of relations. Do see 
how she flies out the door, and hugs and kisses 
’em! Hope her soda biscuits will be as good 
as they were the night I was there to tea. 
People call her a good cook! Why, them bis- 
cuits was as green as grass and as heavy as 
lead. Thank the Lord, Stebbins got the wool 
pulled over his eyes that time. There’s Steb- 
bins himself come out, now, and purtending to 
be so tickled, laughing and shaking hands; 
but he needn’t purtend. J know that man 
better ’n most folks do, and I know he is sorry 
for some things he didn’t do, as well as for 
some he did; but it’s too late for repentance, 
and J sha’n’t be the one to say he isn’t as 
happy as he might be. If he could have got 
the woman he wanted, he’d have been a differ- 
ent man. 

Hurry up, Dora, or you won’t get home in 
time to cook that fowl for your supper. I want 
an hour or two for quiet reterospection before 
my company arrives. A mediative mind like 
mine is always fond of solicitude and refleetion. 
I shouldn’t ever write any poetry, if I didn’t 
indulge in these reverential moods. I really 








believe I could compose a piece this afternoon, 
if I wasn’t agitated by anticipatory sensations. 
Besides, as it’s Thanksgiving, I suppose it will 
be perfectly approbious for me to sing a few 
hymns. I don’t know when I’ve felt the ap- 
probiousness of a hymn as I did one of them 
that was sung this morning. When I reflected 
upon what might have been and what was to 
be, upon the past, the fearful past, and the 
future, the trancending future, upon Clara 
Browne’s running away and my picking up 
that Boston paper, I felt my heart pouring out 
in the lines— 
** Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning Providence, 

He hides a smiling face." 
Since I come home, I’ve composed and added 
these few lines :— 

There ’s better fish within the sea 
Than ever yet was caught ; 


The Lord has spread thy net for thee, 
Then trust Him as thou ought. 


He filled the fishers’ nets of old, 
Do thou prepare the bait, 

Nor let thy faith and hope grow cold, 
Alvira, work and wait! 
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Ovr next exercise consists of a series of steps 
and the lower portion of a doorway (Fig. 22), 


in perspective and in outline. The next con- 
sists of two Gothic buttresses (Figs. 23 and 24), 
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Fig. 23. 
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drawn in perspective and in outline. Neither 
of these exercises shows any shading for the 


purpose of giving the effect of light and shadow. 
The next exercise consists of two views of 




















Fig. 25. 






















































































steps (Figs. 25 and 26), in both of which the 
shading is given in order to produce the effect 
of light and shadow. 
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SOCIAL CHARITIES 


BY ALICE B. HAVER. 


“Time to me this truth has taught 
(‘Tis a trath that’s worth revealing)— 
More offend for want of thought 
Than for any want of feeling.”’ 


Many can make kind arrangements when they fall in 
with their own plans; but few comparatively can make 
their own plans fall in with the constant thought for others. 
This we know can be only habitually attained by those iu 
whose hearts the law of sympathy is uppermost.— Ministry 
of Life. 

‘‘Ir I were Mrs. Ashley—”’ 

**Well, if you were, what then?” 

Mr. Benedict had waited some moments to 
hear what his daughter proposed to accomplish 
by exchanging with their wealthy neighbor, 
whose place they were passing, but she seemed 
to have subsided into a reverie. 

**Oh! why, I was going to say, if I was Mrs. 
Ashley, and had as many ways to oblige people 
as she has, I should take a little more pains to 
do it.” 

‘*T dare say you think you would; not that 
Mrs. Ashley is in fault, to my knowledge. I 
thought she had been very kind to you, and 
that you rather prided yourself on her acquaint- 
ance ?”’ 

Miss Benedict would not take notice of the 
last remark. She and her father differed some- 
what in their social estimates. 

‘*Kind? She calls on me, you know, and 
treats me very politely when we meet, but we 
never get any further. Now, if J had a car- 
riage and horses, I should certainly think of 
those that had to go on foot ; and there are her 
greenhouses, and graperies, and all that choice 
fruit.”’ 

Mrs. Ashley certainly seemed to possess all 
that heart could wish. She was a widow, in 
the prime of life, and a very elegant woman, 
with a son and two daughters going into so- 
ciety, and an acknowledged leader in the more 
exclusive circle of the country town in which 
she lived. Her residence was not in the town 
itself: but you came upon it on turning the last 
curve of the road that led to Walnut Hill, so 
called from a group of three enormous walnut 
trees that crowned it, a favorite point of Mr. 
Benedict’s, in his daily walks after business 
was over. He was the editor of the Russelville 
Herald, the county paper, a gentleman of cul 
ture and refinement, who might have made his 
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way into prominent political circles had he been 
soinclined. His friends thought that he lacked 
energy; but in this matter, at least, he acted 
from well considered motives. He had seen 
enough of the world to know there was no 
more happiness than that which he now en- 
joyed, to repay him for the toils, and cares, and 
detractions of party life. 

Miss Benedict, whose mother had been an 
ambitious woman, inherited something of her 
nature, and unfortunately was placed in pre- 
cisely the position to call it out, in its least de- 
sirable form. Every one who has had any 
experience of it knows that society in a small 
country town—we do not speak of villages 
whose close proximity promotes neighborly 
good feeling, but the so-called aristocracy of a 
country town—is twice as unapproachable as 
the corresponding circle in city life, where the 
boundaries are always shifting and changing 
like the tide-mark on beach sands, and a wave 
with sufficient swell may obliterate it altogether 
for the time. 

In the narrow life of such towns as Russel- 
ville, narrow experiences naturally produce 
narrow minds, The old country families mostly 
consort with each other, or import their visitors 
from the metropolis. When they do come in 
contact with others, they are invariably found 
more affable and kindly than the ladies belong- 
ing to the family circles of the two lawyers, 
the rival doctors, the larger merchants, the 
cashier’s wife, and the few new-comers that 
have made enough in some trade or manufac- 
ture in the city to buy a place, set up a car- 
riage, and ‘‘live on the interest of their money,”’ 
a favorite expression in localities such as we 
describe. This set, with their satellites, are the 
envy of all those they do not invite to their 
parties, and to be or seem intimate with them, 
the aim of those who have the footholds of a 
bowing or calling acquaintance. How much 
good feeling, and time, and thought are wasted 
in this way! how much foolish expenditure it 
is the cause of! how much wrath, and bitter- 
ness, and ill feeling it excites, can scarcely be 
computed ! 

Frances Benedict, for instance, was considered 
‘‘stuck up’’—we are sorry to use the inele- 


gance—and proud, by some of her late asso- 
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ciates of the Russelville Academy, because, 
owing to her father’s business connections, she 
had been ‘‘noticed’’ by some of these promi- 
nent people. She dressed no better than they 
did; and though there were books, and flowers, 
and pictures in her parlor and sitting-room, 
they were not nearly as large, or as handsomely 
furnished as the Miss Johnsons’, whose father 
had been very successful in shipping boots and 
shoes to the South, or Louisa Allen’s, whose 
mother was denied all right and title to it, now 
that it had been refurnished, and was desired 
by her dutiful daughter not to make her ap- 
pearance when she was receiving callers. 

Miss Benedict, who owed her cultivated tastes 
and large acquaintance with general literature 
to the constant companionship with her father, 
was perhaps just a trifle elated by her entrance 
in society, but she was not aware that it affected 
her manner towards her late schoolmates. She 
had too much good sense and good feeling to 
do so intentionally, and was on the kindest 
terms with Mrs. Atwood, their next door neigh- 
bor, a quiet little person that none of them 
would have considered visitable. But she was 
unfortunately placed in some respects. If she 
was invited to a party, at Mr. Woodbridge’s, 
for instance, it was too far for her to walk in 
evening-dress, and her father’s means would 
not allow of a carriage from the livery-stable— 
so in paying her calls among those who, like 
Mrs. Ashley, lived just out of town. Then, 
again, her father was always engaged certain 
evenings of every week, and if an invitation 
fell upon one of them, as it seemed to her the 
most desirable ones always did, she was com- 
pelled to stay at home for want of an escort. 
Mrs. Ashley was her favorite among all the 
ladies of Russelville ; she was connected with 
some of the best county families—a person of 
liberal means and expenditures, and had it in 
her power, had she chosen, or thought of doing 
80, to oblige Miss Benedict very frequently. For 
instance, she was sometimes tormented with the 
idea of a certain insecurity in her position ; she 
imagined that she was invited when it was 
convenient, or could not well be avoided, and 
left out of picnics, or their more intimate social 
gatherings. If Mrs. Ashley would but take her 
out once or twice, or ask her intimately to her 
own house, it would settle the matter. Then, 
too, she was extremely fond of music, and had 
advanced by herself beyond the tuition of Miss 
Bellows, who had been the prima donna of the 
Presbyterian church choir, and the teacher at 
the Academy ever since ‘The Battle of Prague” 
was considered a test of brilliant execution. 





Mrs. Ashley and her eldest daughter were both 
fine musicians, constantly in the receipt of the 
newest compositions, and a few hints from them 
would have been invaluable. Often when the 
snow shrouded Miss Benedict’s little garden, 
and her few roses and geraniums declined to 
bloom, she remembered with almost envy the 
rich and odorous blossoms wasting their beauty 
and perfume in Mrs. Ashley’s green-house ; 
and sometimes, when she met the ladies in the 
dressing-room, at a party, she thought how 
much trouble and planning about dressing her 
hair a handful of the glossy leaves and waxen 
buds they seemed to care so little for would 
have saved her. 

There was a soft, quiet view, from the sum- 
mit of Walnut Hill, of the little town, with its 
white Grecian porticos, relieved by shade-trees ; 
the blue curling smoke of a factory, whose 
unsightly buildings were hidden by the deep 
hollow in which they were placed; a level, 
winding road, along which heavily loaded grain- 
wagons toiled at intervals to the crack of the 
driver’s whip; glimpses of fawn-colored Gothie 
country-seats, that had sprung up within the 
last few years; and, just below them, Mrs. 
Ashley’s well-kept grounds, with velvet lawn, 
superb shade-trees, and the house itself, luxu- 
rious with bay-windows, balconies, and deep 
verandas. 

Miss Benedict returned to her charge. ‘‘It 
seems to me as if rich people were always self- 
ish.”” And she nodded towards the picturesque 
stable, to call her father’s attention to the hand 
some bay horses, just led out by the groom. 
‘*T suppose the Ashleys are going to ride. I 
wonder if they are going to the Woodbridges’. 
I dare say; and here I have oved Maria Wood- 
bridge a call for three months, and have no 
chance of getting there.’’ 

** Why don’t you mention it to Mrs. Ashley ? 
I think she would take you willingly.” 

**Oh, I never intend to push myself forward, 
whatever else I do. If she can’t think of ‘t 
herself, 7 sha’n’t remind her of it.”” And there 
was increasing pique in the tone. 

‘How is Mrs. Atwood to-day?’ Mr. Bene- 
dict seemed suddenly to forget the subject of 
their conversation. ‘‘I really feel sorry for 
her, shut up so much at home, with that sick 
child. Do you ever send her any books, 
Frances ?”’ 

** Books! no, I never thought of it. I won- 
der if she would like some. I should think 
she would ask, if she wanted any.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she thinks you might object to 


| lending—many people do—and does not like 
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to run the risk of a refusal. She has no other 
opportunity to get anything new, I know. I 
suppose the Blights have ‘the run’ of the book- 
case.’”’ 

‘Why, I never think of offering any one a 
book! It seems as if everybody had them; 
we have always had so many lying ’round.”’ 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Ashley’s green-house and 
graperies seem just as much a matter of course 
to her. Books are as great luxuries to many 
as black Hamburgs would be to us; Mrs. Ash- 
ley sees them on her table every day. Very 
few people in our circumstances can afford to 
have the new magazines. I’vo seen the time 
when the offer of reading them every month 
would have been too good news to be true. 
By the way, are the sweet peas out ?’’ 

“Oh, very nicely; I meant to have shown 
them to you. The mignonette has beer so 
thrifty this year, and the verbenas are begin- 
ning to look beautifully.” 

**T wonder how many bouquets you cut and 
send to Mrs. Blight, in the course of the sum- 
mer.”’ 

Miss Benedict began to feel hotter than the 
cool shadows of the walnut-trees would natu- 
rally allow of. 

** But our flowers are all so common! they 
never seem worth sending to any one.” 

‘*If you were unable to go out of your room 
from one year’s end to another, sweet peas, and 
mignonette, and a few tea-rose-buds, now and 
then, would help the hours along amazingly, 
particularly as I happen to know Mrs. Blight is 
very fond of flowers, and has never been accus- 
tomed to exotics. When they lived in one of 
the Grant cottages, she had the prettiest door- 
yard in the row. Many a time your mother 
and I have stopped to admire it.’’ 

‘*There go the horses around to the door.”’ 
Miss Fanny felt herself partially inclined to 
plead guilty, but was not sufficiently amiable 
to do it at the moment. It is hard to under- 
take a catalogue of other people’s ‘‘ sins, negli- 
gences, and ignorances,’’ and discover, in com- 
piling it, that you have quite as many of your 
own. ‘‘ Now, how easy it would be for Mrs. 
Ashley to drive around to our house, and give us 
the variety of a ride occasionally. It wouldn’t 
take her half a mile out of her way.” 

**You might not be ready when she came; 
and she may not have the half hour that the 
‘drive around’ and your toilet would take to 
spare.” 

‘Time! why she has nothing to do from 
morning till night; and if her time’s so very 





precious, how easy it would be to send one of 
the servants over, and ask me to be ready. I 
don’t see why you are so’’— 

**So what, my amiable daughter ?”’ 

Miss Frances would have said “‘ disagreeable,” 
had she finished her sentence at the moment ; 
but she bethought herself, and said, more 
quietly, ‘‘ Why, so teazing, father. Now, you 
know it’s just as I say; she has a house full 
of servants, and nothing to do, and it would 
not hurt her in the least.” 

‘* You have five rooms to see to, and she 
twenty, besides all these grounds and outbuild- 
ings.”’ 

‘*But she does not do it. There is the gar- 
dener, and the coachman, and three girls in the 
house.” 

‘I’ve heard you say it was more trouble to 
look after Ann than to do all the work yourself. 
Mrs. Ashley has five times as much on her 
hands, then, as you have, to say nothing of 
the crowd of company and the perpetual round 
of engagements that make so large an esta- 
blishment necessary.” 

‘* You are determined to make out your side 
of the question, I see.’”? Miss Benedict rose 
from the rustic seat, for her father had stayed 
his time, and it was one of his office evenings. 
He offered her his arm, as usual, on going down 
the hill. His attentions to her were almost 
loverlike, his only child, his sole intimate friend. 
She stood still, and hesitated a moment before 
she took it; but he looked down at her so good- 
humoredly, and with such an evident under- 
standing of her mood, that she could not decline. 
‘‘Well, it is not Mrs. Ashley alone, father; but 
look at Maria Woodbridge. Now, she always 
rides to church, for instance, and she knows 
how easily you take cold, and that you never 
like to miss a Sunday.”’ 

‘‘They invariably have a carriage full.’ 

‘¢T know that, in summer; but what trouble 
would it be to her to send back for us?’’ Fanny 
added, in a triumphant tone, for she had in- 
stanced a privation that she knew her father 
felt, and certainly there could be no reason 
why Miss Woodbridge might not avert it. 

“The old lady’s excuse, Frank—‘ flat-irons 
will wear out.’ As you never have had a car- 
riage, you are not supposed to know that many 
people who do own one go in their shabbiest 
conveyances, or stay at home altogether, in wet 
weather, because harness, and varnish, and 
horses, and coachmen are tender plants. Every 
shower, every revolution of the wheel does 
just so much towards injuring and ruining a 
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vehicle. Suppose you were to ask Ann just to 
step in and help Mrs. Atwood with her cleaning 
half an hour or so every Saturday.” 

‘She has enough of her own to do,”’ retorted 
the unconscious Fanny. ‘She wouldn’t thank 
me for any such orders.’’ 

‘*Or Miss Woodbridge’s coachman his mis- 
tress, for being kept out in the rain half an 
hour longer than was necessary. Besides, sup- 
pose she got us there ; how pleasantly you would 
feel riding home first, knowing that she and all 
her company were waiting in the vestibule for 
the return of the carriage, for of course, as 
they live two miles off, that would be the most 
sensible way of proceeding.” 

**Here come the Ashleys! do let us get out 
of sight, father!’’ And, glad of the interrup- 
tion, thongh not caring to be seen walking 
along the dusty road, Miss Benedict tried to 
draw her father into a lane just at hand. 

‘* What for, pray? I think, besides, that Mrs. 
Ashley wishes to speak to us. Yes, she does; 
she is telling the coachman to stop.”’ 

Mr. Benedict stood still and bowed politely, 
as the graceful vehicle drew up beside them. 
Fanny looked down at her stout walking-shoes 
and Lisle thread gloves, wishing that her aoc- 
quaintance had passed by with ever so slight a 
recognition, instead of this unaccustomed and 
inconvenient courtesy. 

‘““T was going to see you, Miss Benedict; it 
was my chief errand this afternoon. Miss 
Blatchford, Miss Benedict, Mr. Blatchford.” 
The strangers and Miss Helen Ashley bowed 
pleasantly. ‘I will get out and walk back 
with you. Helen will take care of our friends. 
Go around by the Falls, my dear; be sure to 
show Miss Blatchford Shady Hollow.’ And 
before Frances could recover from her embar- 
rassment and surprise, she found herself walk- 
ing behind Mrs. Ashley and her father, the few 
steps that lay between them and the lady’s 
residence. 

Mrs. Ashley enjoyed Mr. Benedict’s conversa- 
tion. He had seen much of the world in early 
life, was thoroughly conversant with the topics 
of the day, and she often regretted, as on this 
accidental meeting, that she saw so little of 
him. ‘*But here we are’’—and she paused 
before the low iron gate opening on the serpen- 
tine walk which led to the house—‘‘and I have 
not accomplished my errand. Will you not come 
in awhile, Mr. Benedict? I often see you pass- 
ing, and wish you would make yourself at home 
under our trees, not quite as attractive as your 
favorite walnuts, I acknowledge.” 

Fanny hoped the invitation would not be ac- 





cepted, and wished she was near enough to her 
father to make some signal; but he did not 
even look around. Holding open the gate for 
Mrs. Ashley, he bowed assent, and seemed to 
expect his daughter to follow, as a matter ot 
course. He had no reason to think that the 
invitation was not given in good faith, and 
could work an hour later, to make up for the 
time that he supposed would be spent in giving 
his daughter a pleasure. 

Mrs. Ashley turned back and joined Fanny 
in the shaded path. ‘I was coming around to 
ask if you had an engagement for to-morrow 
evening. Our present guests, the Blatchfords, 
are quite musical, and we shall have an im- 
promptu gathering for them. Helen is on her 
way to ask the Woodbridges and Graysons.”’ 

The sombre shade gave place to an eager 
glance, for a moment. How very pleasant, 
how much she should enjoy it; but the light 
faded from Miss Benedict’s eyes as she turned 
to her father, and remembered that he was en- 
gaged Wednesday as well as Tuesday evenings 
at the office. She should not give the real 
reason, though, for fear Mrs. Ashley would 
think she hinted at some help out of the diffi- 
culty, but began to say, in a cold and rather 
distant tone, ‘‘she was very sorry, but it would 
not be possible for her to come.” 

“*T wish my Frank would act up to her name 
a little oftener, Mrs. Ashley. It would give 
her the greatest pleasure to come, but on Tues- 
day and Wednesday nights I am always de- 
tained at the office, and she has no other 
escort.”” Mrs. Ashley had all at once come 
upon the solution of what she and her daugh- 
ters had often wondered at. The young ladies 
had sometimes said that “‘it was useless to ask 
Frances Benedict; she almost invariably de- 
clined, in a cold, stiff way ; there was really no 
getting at her.’’ ‘She is frequently shut out 
from pleasures I should like to give her, for 
the same reason,’”’ continued Mr. Benedict ; 
‘but duty first is my rule.” He thought it 
was only due to Mrs. Ashley, for her friendli- 
ness, to give the reason of declining, and trusted 
her good feeling, by his own sense of upright- 
ness, not to suspect any hidden motive. 

** Will you go into the house, or do you care 
for flowers? Are you fond of flowers, Miss 
Benedict? I wish I had known before what 
your father has just told me. It would give 
me pleasure to be your chaperone at any time, 
and to-morrow you really must come, for I 
know you will enjoy Miss Blatchford’s singing. 
Charley shall come for you, or, if there should 
be a change in the weather, I will send the 
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carriage. Is it possible you never have been 
in the green-house before, Mr. Benedict? The 
truth is, I forget to ask people half the time, 
and Thompson grieves because there is no one 
to admire his favorites. I get very little leisure 
myself to enjoy them; sometimes a week to- 
gether passes without my coming near. But 
you know, Mr. Benedict, what a life I must 
lead. I often wonder if any one is so harassed 
as Iam. Thompson, is there anything in the 
house, just now, worth looking at ?’’ 

The gardener, a quiet, taciturn man, made 
his appearance at thissummons. Almost every- 
thing was in the garden at present, he said, 
and led the way thither, arming himself with 
a pair of scissors at the same time, and cutting 
right and left all the more liberally when he 
found that Miss Benedict’s admiration was not 
only genuine but discriminating, and that, in 
her way, she was an humble follower of his 
beloved pursuit. Usually, she had called at 
Mrs. Ashley’s in her best visiting-dress, her 
newest gloves and gaiters, been shown into 
the grand drawing-room, and sat upright on a 
lounge from the beginning to the end of her 
visit, holding her card-case and parasol as stiffly 
as the Dresden flower-girl on the mantle-piece 
carried her bouquet. No wonder that, to use 
her own phrase, ‘‘ they never got any farther,” 
for when the call was returned, she was always 
in a flutter about the looks of the room, or her 
own dress, or for fear some unfashionable neigh- 
bor would enter familiarly, and she should be 
compelled to introduce them, or greatly offend. 
Mrs. Ashley watched her animated face and 
careless movements, as she left them and fol- 
lowed Thompson, by express invitation, to his 
border of seedling verbenas, and wondered what 
had caused the transformation, thinking, too, 
that she should really make it a point to see 
more of Miss Benedict. 

Loaded with her floral treasures, the late 
captious observer of human nature rejoined her 
father and his hostess, quite ready to believe 
that her father’s view of past apparent negli- 
gence was correct. But how about her own 
deficiencies ? Was she really as culpable in 
her circle of influence as she had considered 
Mrs. Ashley and her friends tobe? Did any 
one say, ‘‘If I were Frances Benedict, I should 
not be so selfish and forgetful of others ?’’ 

Her father guessed the cause of her silence, 
as they finished their homeward walk. He was 
very glad of the opportunity which had arisen 
to get at the root of the social bitterness that 
he had perceived with pain to be poisoning the 
once bright and even temper of his child, and 
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left her for his evening’s task, more satisfied 
than he had been for many a day. 

Allen Blight, a shy, awkward school-boy of 
fourteen, devotedly fond of his invalid mother, 
came rushing into her room an hour later, with 
a bouquet in one hand and a magazine in the 
other. ‘Oh, look, mother! Miss Benedict called 
me in and gave me these for you, and says I 
can have ‘ Harper,’ or the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ 
and the ‘ Lady’s Book’ for Eliza every month if 
I want to. Isn’t she good? See what elegant 
roses; and I told her you loved pinks; and 
see, she chose all these buds, because she said 
they would last longer.’’ 

Mrs. Atwood has just hushed her wailing little 
one in the cradle, and sat touching the rockers 
with her foot at intervals, too tired to sew or 
do anything. She thought how nice it would 
be if she only had a new book; she had read 
and re-read everything on their own shelves ; 
and since her husband’s health had failed, and 
he had been obliged to depend on his little 
school, there were too many ways for money to 
go to yield to such an indulgence. How long- 
ingly she thought of the piled up sofa and tables 
next door! But many people did not like to lend 
books, and Mr. Benedict was probably careful 
of his. If there had been no such objection, 
she was sure Fanny would have offered them 
to her long ago; and as she decided this in her 
own mind, and suppressed the temptation to 
send her little bound girl in, and ask for a loan, 
Miss Benedict herself entered with a face so 
bright and cheerful that the very sight of it 
rested the weary woman, and brought the 
volume of all others that she would have 
chosen. 

*“‘T don’t think Fanny Benedict is half so 
proud as she used to be,’’ one of the Miss John- 
sons remarked to the other, some little time 
after the memorable walk to Walnut Hill, ‘‘for 
all she goes to Mrs. Ashley’s so much, and rides 
with them too. She went right up to Angeline 
Miller, the mantuamaker, coming out of church, 
and talked to her just as if it had been Maria 
Woodbridge. Miss Woodbridge saw her too; 
for I noticed her bow and look! I don’t won- 
der she was astonished; and Angeline went off 
looking as pleased as possible, for she actually 
asked her totea! Onlythinkofit! Juliatold 
our Kate so at school to-day.”’ 

“Oh, she’s grown very amiable all of a sud- 
den ; but it was good in her, any way, to offer 
to come and play for us to dance ; she knows | 
can’t keep time, and how stiff a company is 
without dancing, so I sha’n’t quarrel with 
her.”’ 
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And Miss Benedict was as good as her word, 
and played cotillons for the Johnsons as un- 
weariedly as she had sat up two nights before 
with Mrs. Blight, and had made two attempts at 
calf’sfoot-jelly for a sick child in the neighbor- 


hood that morning, before succeeding. Three 
months since, and it would not have crossed 
her mind to undertake either kindness, though 
she might have been ever so willing to oblige, 
had the way been pointed out for her. 





CHARADE. 


MATRIMONY.—MA-TRY-MONEY. 


Characters. 


Mrs. Hamitton, a lady of fashion. 
ARABELLA, her eldest daughter. 
ELLEN, her youngest daughter. 
Kary, the lady’s maid. 


Count Lorenzo pg Vavrien, a French nobleman. 
Cuartes Harper, Mrs. Hamilton’s nephew. 
Dennis, the Irishman as does the waiting. 


Scens 1.—A parlor handsomely furnished. <A sofa 
in the back ground. The whole play is laid in 
this same room. ARABELLA discovered in eve- 
ning-dress, before a glass, arranging a Nubia. 
ELLEN seated on a chair, looking over an annual. 


A. Nellie, are you ready? 

E. Yes, Bella, and almost tired of waiting. 
It is very tiresome to go to parties of this kind 
80 late. 

A. Late! why it is only ten o’clock. One 
makes more of a sensation by coming in after 
the company has assembled. It is so pleasant 
to sweep up the room, hearing on all sides, 
‘* What a splendid girl!’’ ‘‘A perfect Juno!” 
‘*Who isshe?’? Ah, Nellie, that is delightful! 

E. Is it? Well, I wish ma would come; I 
think it is fully late enough now. 


Enter Mrs. Hamiuton and Kary, carrying 
shawls, scarfs, and gloves. 


Mrs. H. Are you ready, girls? My dear Ara- 
bella, you are superb to-night. Ah, Nellie, are 
youthere? Why, howsimply you are dressed! 
Where are your jewels, my dear! 

A. Nellie let me send them to Caldwell’s, 
ma, to be re-set in my parure for the fancy party 
to-morrow evening, at Mrs. Highferluting’s. 

Mrs. H. O, very well. Now, girls, remem- 
ber what I told you this afternoon ; you are to 
be sure and exert yourselves this evening. 
Count de Vaurien is the parti this winter, and I 
am particularly anxious to secure him for one 
or the other of you. He is handsome, titled, 
and very wealthy ; pray exert yourselves. 





A. O, indeed we will, ma! Countess de 
Vaurien! My heart throbs at the mere men- 
tion of it. 

Mrs. H. You too, Ellen. He may prefer 
sweet simplicity. Be sure you encourage any 
attentions. 

E. (hesitating). Ye-e-s, ma. 


Enter Dennts. 


D. If you plase, the carridgeiscum. (Erit.) 
Mrs. H. Very well, Dennis. Dear me, I have 
forgotten my fan. Katy, go to my room—no, 
come with me ; I can find it better myself, and 
I want you to arrange my shawl. 
[Exeunt Mrs. H. and Katy. 
A. Oh, how my heart beats with delightful 
anticipations. Nellie, dear, will you arrange 


my shawl? Oh, don’t pitch it at me! How , 


absent-minded you are! That’s it! Thank 
you. 

E. How particular you are about your shawl 
and Nubia. 

A. Yes, I am; becanse one may meet her 
fate in the entry, and first impressions are so 
powerful. 


Enter Kary. 


K. Your ma is in the carriage waiting for 
you, young ladies. 

A. Come, Nellie, you can put your shawl on 
in the entry. (£rit.) 

K. Stop, Miss Nellie, let me fix you. My, 
how pretty your Nubia is! There! that’s be- 
coming. You do look sweet, that’s a fact; as 
sweet as Miss Bella with all her jewelry. 

E. Pshaw, Katy! There, give me my gloves. 

K. Miss Ellen, Mr. Charles left a bouquet in 
the vase in the hall for you. He hadn’t time 
to stop, and you were dressing. He’s uncom- 
mon fond of you, Miss. 

E. Nonsense. Whatwould masay? She is 
waiting. Good-night, Katy. (£rit.) 

K. Good-night, Miss. What would ma say? 
Well, whatever she’d say, you’d do, that’s 
certain; for if she ain’t Captain in this family 
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I’m mistaken. (Taking a novel from under the 
sofa cushion.) Now they ’re all gone, and they 
won’t be home till two or three o’clock, and I'll 
just finish the ‘‘Wasted Heart and Blighted 
Hopes!’? My, it’s such a sweet story! (Be- 
gins to read.) ‘‘The situation of the lovers 
was now truly critical.’? Oh, how interesting ! 
‘* Alphonso was nearly distracted at discovering 
his mother—’’ Oh my, he’s got a ma too! 


Enter Dennis. 


D. Oh, Katy, are you here ? 

K. (hiding her book). Yes, I’m here. 

D. Sure, it’s lighting the parlor you are with 
your purty eyes. 

K. Bah! blarney! 

D. I want you. 

K. Well, you ain’t the first that’s wanted 
me. What else? 

D. Oh, Katy, sure you’re my heart’s desire! 
Katy (coming close to her), don’t you think you 
could love me just a little bit? 

K. (coquettishly). I never tried. 

D. (tenderly). Won’t you! Arrah, Katy, 
honey, it’s loving you I am from my heart! 

K. Do you love me, Dennis f 

D. Don’t 1? (Kisses her.) 

K. Oh, Dennis, what would ma say? 

D. Sure, I thought you was an orphan, Katy, 
sure, and hadn’t any ma. 

K. Yes, so I am. I was only quotationing 
from Miss Ellen. Dennis! 

D. Well, darlint. 

K. Come with me into the pantry. 
a beautiful little supper for you. 

D. Katy, you’re the jewel of the world! 

[ Exeunt. 


What do you want? 


I’ve got 


Scenz 2.—Katy dusting and arranging the fur- 
niture. 


K. Oh, dear me! how tired I am, to be sure! 
Up every night till two or three in the morning, 
when the young ladies come home from the 
grand parties ; and Miss Bella won’t let nobody 
touch her hair but me. Miss Ellen, bless her 
heart, ain’t no trouble to nobody; but Miss 
Bella always comes home as cross as a bear. 
And there ’s that Count, with moustaches all 
over his face, comes here all the time, a-spark- 
ing Miss Bella, and he’s soimperent. Tried to 
kiss me last night. The idea. It’s well for 
him Dennis wasn’t about. If it was Mr. Charles, 
now! O my, here’s somebody coming! (Be- 
gins to dust again.) 


Enter Coartes HARPER. 
C. Ah, Katy, good-morning. Ladies at home? 





K. Mrs. Hamilton ’s gone with that Count to 
see some pictures, and Miss Bella’s gone with 
her. 

C. Ah, gone with Count de Vaurien, have 
they? But Nellie—Miss Ellen, I mean. 

K. Land, sir, you needn’t mind me! You 
can call her Nellie, if it’s any relief to your 
feelings. (Sighing.) 

C. Why, Katy, what’s the matter? 

K. (sighing again). Nothing, sir. 

C. What are you sighing for? Now, Katy, 
brighten up and tell me something. Miss Ellen 
goes out a great deal lately, doesn’t she ? 

K. Yes, poor thing. 

C. Poor thing? Why, doesn’t she enjoy it? 

K. Yes, sir, but Miss Ellen ain’t of a festivi- 
tous disposition, and she doesn’t care much for 
gay and festive scenes. She’s like the girl in 
the ‘‘ Wasted Heart and Blighted Affections.’’ 
She— 

C. (laughing). Why, Katy, do youread novels? 

K. Yes, sir, if you please, sir, when the young 
ladies is out in the evenings. She’s waiting 
for her fate, sir; but (sighing) he’s orful long 
a-coming. 

C. Katy, you’re a good girl. Now tell me, 
do you think Miss Ellen likes anybody in par- 
ticular ? 

K. O yes, sir; she’s very fond of her ma. 

C. But I mean any gentleman. Now, I know 
a young gentleman that’s very much attached 
to Miss Ellen, and he—he’s afraid to tell her so. 

K. O my, how bashful, to be sure. 

C. You see, Katy, he is afraid to try— 

K. Oh, he ’d better try, sir. I’d advise him 
to try, though ’tain’t no use. Miss Ellen’s in 
love with somebody else. 

C. (furiously). Somebody else ? 
The puppy! I’ll wring his neck! 

K. (aside). I knew I’d make him own up. 
He’s in love with her himself. Shall I tell him 
to try to win her? She'll have him; I know 
that. I will (aloud), for, Mr. Charles, you 
must be uncommon fond of that gentleman 
you was mentioning, to be sure. 

C. (coming to her, and putting his arm around 
her). Katy, my dear Katy, you are a dear, good 
girl; you are very fond of Miss Ellen. I am 
sure you are a good girl. 

K. (aside). Blarney! 
ing now! 

C. Katy, what pretty lips you have. I quite 
long to see how they will feel. May I try? 

K. (disengaging herself). Oh, Mr. Charles, 
hew you talk! There’s nobody ’round, and I 
know you won’t take advantage of my being 
alone. 


Who is it? 


I wonder what ’s com- 
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C. (laughing aside). Not for the world. 

K. (wiping her mouth with her apron). You're 
stronger than I am, to be sure, Mr. Charles. 

C. (aside). I wonder, now, if Ellen is out. 
Katy, you are very cruel to refuse me just one 
kiss. 

K. (aside). Stupid! why doesn’t he take it? 

C. Katy, tellme. You—you think Miss Ellen 
isin love. Katy, I’ve half a mind to try for 
that kiss. 

K. You sha’n’t have it. Yes, Mr. Charles, 
I think Miss Ellen is in love. (Aside). And if 
I don’t torment you, I’m mistaken. 

C. (sighing). Ah, I see how it is; that villain- 
ous Count has the whole field to himself, and 
she has deserted me. (Seats himsel/, sighing 
dismally. ) 

K. (aside). Well, I am of a forgiving dis- 
position, to be sure; I'll ease his mind. Mr. 
Charles, are you in love with Miss Ellen? 

C. Yes, Katy, I love her devotedly. 

K. Well, Mr. Charles, just you try your luck. 
I don’t say nothing; but just you étry. 

C. And you think— 

K. I don’t think at all, I ain’t of age; but 
Miss Ellen loves somebody not a thousand 
miles off. 

C. (starting up, joyfully). Katy, I must have 
that kiss. 

K. (running off the stage). Catch me, then. 


Enter Dennis. 


C. I’litry. (Starts up and falls into the arms 
of Dennis.) 

D, Sure, Mr. Charles, do you want to em- 
brace me? I’m willing. (Stands as if waiting 
Sor a kiss.) 

C. (laughing). So, Dennis, you are taking 
care of Katy, are you? 

D. I’m hoping, sir, to do that same, sir, as 
soon as we’ve money enough laid up. 

C. (giving him a coin). Well, add that to 
your stock. 

D. (bowing and pulling the front lock of his 
hair). Thank you, sir. 

C. Well, be clever to Katy; she’s a good 
girl; take good care of her. 


D. Sure, sir, I'll try. [ Scene closes. 


Scene 3.—Enter Mrs. Hamiton and ARABEL)A. 


Mrs. H. Well, my love, Count de Vaurien 
will soon be here, to have a private interview 
with me; he asked permission in the entry, 
last evening, after you went up to the dressing- 
room. Of course he has proposed? 








A. O yes, ma, in the conservatory. I was 
bashful, reluctant, of course, but referred him 
to you. Oh, ma, what a puppy he is! 

Mrs. Hf. Yes, my dear, but so rich. Mrs. 
Grundy says he counts his money by hundreds 
of thousands. (Bell rings.) Ah, there’s the 
bell! Iwill goupstmirs, love. Let him see you 
a moment alone; it will inspire him. (Aisses 
her, and exit.) 

A, Oh, dear me! it is very tiresome to marry 
that conceited puppy; but then, as ma says, he 
is very wealthy. 

K. (outside). If you try to kiss me again, 
sir, I ’ll tell Dennis. 

Count (outside). Ah, my charmer, you vill 
not have ze cruelty. 

A, So, flirting with Katy? Just wait till 
we’re married, sir, and then, if you kiss my 
maid, I~ He’s coming. (Sits down and takes 
up a book.) 


Enter Count pE VAURIEN. 


Count. Ah, my angel, have I ze felicité to see 
you zis mornin’? Je suis charmé! You have 
ze goodness to look at me with zose dazzling 
orbs. Ah, zey air magnif—angelique ! 

A. Ah, Count, I fear you are a sad flatterer. 

Count. My life, to flatter you would be to, as 
ze Shakspeare says, ‘‘silver ze fine gold, to put 
ze rouge upon ze lily, to sprinkle ze violet with 
ze éau de cologne.’’ Perfection cannot be flat- 
tered. 

A, (affectedly). Dearest Lorenzo, you quite 
overpower me. 

Count. Can I see your charmante mamma’? 
I cannot rest till I have ask her consent to— 
my life—to call you mine. 

A, Oh, Count (bashfully), I will tell ma you 
are here. (££ rit.) 

Count (dropping the broken English, and speak- 
ing the pure American). John Brown, you are 
in luck. That splendid creature fairly idolizes 
you. Ah, think of being her husband and 
fingering the rocks old Hamilton left. To be 
sure, it is a sacrifice for a man of your attrac- 
tions to settle down to a married life; but the 
money, my boy, the money. 


Enter Kary. 
K. If you please, sir, Mrs. Hamilton says 
she is waiting for you in the library. (£xit.) 
Count. I come, most sharming Katy. (2/zit.) 


Enter CuaRes, 
C. Itis all over! The lawsuit upon which 
my whole fortune depended has been decided 
against me, Iam penniless! And Ellen—ah, 
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I dare not think of her! (Zeans his head on the 
table, as if in great sorrow.) 


Enter Evuen,, 


E. Why, cousin, are you here? What is 
the matter? 

C. My lawsuit was deciged against me this 
morning. 

E. Is that all? 

C. All? Why, is not that enough? Iama 
beggar. 

E. Dear Charles, how absurd! A young man 
in health, with a profession and talent, to talk 
of being a beggar! Fie, cousin, I thought you 
were braver. 

C. Alas, that is not the worst. My brightest 
hopes are blighted. 

E. (mocking him). Are they? Come, cousin, 
cheer up; tell me your trouble. 

C. Iwill; you shall be my confidante. Well, 
then, dearest Ellen, I am in love. 

E. (turning away). You? 

C. Yes, with the loveliest girl in the world. 
I love her to distraction; but now I must resign 
her. 

E. (in a trembling roice). Why, cousin? 

C. Can I ask her to share poverty, perhaps 
toil? Never! 

E. (trembling). If she loves you. 

C. Ido not even know that. I have never 
dared to ask her; and now, how can I ask her 
to share my lot? 

E. (standing erect). If she loves you, cousin, 
she will never ask if you are rich or poor. If 
the loss of your fortune will influence her, she 
is unworthy of you. Go to her bravely, tell 
her all, and test her love; (in a lower tone) and 
may all success attend you; (still lower) may 
you be very happy, cousin (turning to leave him). 

C. (springing up). Stay, Ellen! See how well 
I follow your advice. I come bravely to you; 
you know how poor I am now, and yet I dare 
to say I love you. 

E. Love me? 

C. Have you not seen it? 

E. I thought—that is, I hoped—I feared— 
I—I— 

C. You loved me. Hoping, fearing, thinking 
are all symptoms of that blessed state of exist- 
ence. You love me, then, in spite of poverty. 

E. It is you I love, Charles, not your money. 

C. (embracing her). My dearest Ellen! 


Enter Katy, singing. 
K. Oh, land, I hope I ain’t intruding! 


C. Come, Ellen, we will find your mother. 
[Exreunt. 





K. Come, Ellen, we will find your mother. 
The old lady is in demand to-day. Oh, my 
gracious! I’ve half a mind to marry Dennis, 
if it’s only to be in the fashion. He was tell- 
ing me last evening that he had a little money 
laid up, and I’ve got a little, and—and—well, 
I'll see this evening. [Scene closes. 


WHOLE WORD. 


Scenz 4.—Mrs. Haminton sitting at a table, 
sewing. 


Mrs. H. Well, my children will be at home 
to-day, after their wedding tour. I quite long 
to see my daughter the countess and poor dear 
Nellie. It was a trial to have her marry my 
nephew after his loss, but then it is a great 
relief to have them both fairly launched into 
matrimony. 


Enter Katy and Dennis. 


Mrs. HT. Well, Katy, what is wanted ? 

K. If you please, mum, Dennis and me would 
like to give warning, mum. 

Mrs. H, Warning, Katy? Why? Don’t you 
like the place ? 

D. If you please, mum, Katy’s going to be 
married to me. 

Mrs. H. You? Why, Dennis, I thought 
when you came here you said Katy was your 
sister? 

D. (scratching his head). Well, marm, you 
see, we ’re all one large family since Adam and 
Eve, marm, and, if you plase, we ain’t any 
nearer related, marm. 

K. Yes,mum. Miss Ellen did look so sweet 
in her bridal-dress, mum, that I think I1’d like 
to try matrimony, if you please, mum. (Bell 
rings.) 

Mrs. IT. There, Dennis, go to the door. 

D. Yis,; marm. (£rit.) 

Mrs. IT. It must be my dear children; how 
I long to see them ! 


Enter Cuarn.es and Exviey, who advance to Mrs. 
Haminton. While she shakes hands with them, 
enter ARABELLA hastily, followed by the Count. 


A. Go away! don’t touch me! Oh, you 
odious impostor! Oh, oh, hold me, somebody, 
or I shall choke! 

Mrs. H. Why, Arabella, my dear, what is 
the matter? 

A. A horrible imposition! a base deceiver! 
a wretched woman is the matter! There, look! 
(pointing to Count)—do you see that man? 
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Count. I’m tall enough, love, to be plainly 
visible. Why will you excite yourself so? 
You are really quite flushed. 

E. Why, Count, how you have improved in 
English ! 

A, That man—oh, I shall faint !|—that man, 
that horrible monster— 

Count. My love! 

A, Is a—barber! 

All. A barber! 


Enter Dennis, loaded with carpet-hags, valises, 
shawls, cabats, bandbores, etc., which he keeps 


dropping and trying to pick up. 


D. If it’s plasing to you, here’s the little 
traps yees tould me to bring in. 

A, (who is sobbing in Ellen’s arms). Oh, Nellie, 
take him away; don’t let me see him! 

E. Who, Bella? Dennis? 

A. No, no! the—the barber! 

E. Dear Bella, if he loves you, and you love 
him, you may be very happy, even with a 
barber. 

A. Lovehim? Oh, Nellie, Nellie, how matri- 
mony has opened my eyes! 

Mrs. H. Oh, my poor children, how much 
they are to be pitied! 





E. Don’t pity me, mamma. We are very 
happy ; ain’t we, Charles? 

C. (coming forward). Indeed we are; and, 
ladies and gentlemen— 

E. (interrupting him). Excuse me, dear, ladies 
take the precedence here. (70 audience). Ladies 
and— e 
A. (interrupting her). Really, Nellie, you are 
very forward; J have the best right to speak. 
Ladies and— 

Jount (interrupting her). My dear, pray don’t 
get so excited. You are too nervous, love, to 
undertake this; I will relieve you. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am— 

Mrs. H. (interrupting him). A base impostor, 
sir. Howdare youaddress my guests? Ladies— 

K. Beg pardon, mum, but I think J have the 
least to do. You all have your cares, but mine 
have not yet commenced; if, however, these 
ladies and gentlemen will call in a week or two, 
Dennis and I will give them our opinion of 
matrimony. 

Dennis, who has been trying, during this scene, 
to come forward and speak, but continually drops 
some of his bundles and stops to pick them up, now 
suddenly dropping all and coming forward, saying, 
Yis, if you plase! takes Katy’s hand. 

[ Scene closes. 





HOW THEY LIVE IN PARIS. 


(See engraving, first page.) 


In our country, most families live in sepa- 
rate houses, each family having a house by 
itself; and this is the general rule, even in 
large cities. The exceptions are few, and they 
are chiefly confined to families in indigent cir- 
cumstances. In Paris, on the contrary, as a 
general rule, each house contains many fami- 
lies, the lower apartments being tenanted by 
the rich, and the upper ones by the poor, so 
that the circumstances of a family are estimated 
by the height of the floor on which they live, 
in some grand-looking palatial house. We 
translate from a lively French writer a graphic 
picture of the scenes resulting from this state 
of things, and the accompanying engraving 
presents the various scenes of Parisian life to 
the eye. The piece is entitled 


THE THREE-STORY HOUSE. 


We stand in the world’s great city, Paris, 
before a tall house, with windows unequally 





lighted. It is midnight, and all around is 
darkness, yet from the windows of one story 
of this house pours out a flood of light, softened 
by full curtains. Would you look inside? Be- 
hold! the walls are transparent, and you may 
see all. 

First look in upon the little store which 
opens on the street. It is kept by the porter 
of the house, who here follows his humble 
calling of atailor. Although the hour is late, 
he is still sewing, while his wife chats with a 
neighbor over the stove. He may not retire ; 
for, although he is the first to rise in the house, 
he must be the last to go to rest. No moment 
of his time is his own, no action of his life is 
free, no corner of his little store is safe from 
the gaze of strangers. Whoever touches the 
door, he is obliged to answer it. He must know 
all who go out or come in. The servant of fifty 
people, he must please all. He must receive and 
deliver all letters which come or go, all visitors 
must apply to him, and he must take care of all 
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their cards. All complaints from the neighbors 
go threugh him, and if he omits or slights one 
single item, a volume of reproach is heaped 
upon him. He is the only person in the house 
who may never lose his temper; and the least 
of us would be angels, did we possess one-half 
the virtues his office demands. 

Bat now ascend to the first floor, with the 
footman, who carries up the wine and tests its 
flavor on the stairs. His two liveried compa- 
nions, who stand chatting on the platform, will 
introduce you to the ball-room. How bright, 
how noisy, how animated and joyous this crowd 
of pleasure-seekers appear; yet, how much 
misery this luxury serves to hide, how many 
wounds rankle beneath the flowers, how many 
sighs are stifled in a laugh! All seems bril- 
liant. Heaven alone knows how much of this 
gayety is sincere. 

Up one more flight of stairs. Here we find 
ourselves among the more modest household 
gods, where the stern call of duty prolongs the 
night watch. A young mother strives to still 
the cries of her sick child and soothe it to sleep, 
while the nurse warms the blanket to wrap 
round the little sufferer. In the next room, 
the father tries to compose on his instrument 
songs to suit the popular taste; but the cries 
of his poor child chase from his brain the in- 
spiration which but now carried him with it. 
In despair, he puts his hands over his ears, 
and stamps passionately on the floor. Silly 
temper! Ina moment, he will blush for it; for, 
if paternity has its cares, how much greater are 
its blessings. God does not will that the married 
life should be one feast for the heart; it is the 
school for patience, firmness, and all the higher 
virtues with which His mercy endows man. 

Above this family, we find an artist, roused 
from his sleep by the noise of a falling chair. 
With his eyes to the keyhole, he sees two rob- 
bers in his humble studio, and their lantern 
illuminates that which he holds most dear— 
his painting! We cannot stop to see how he 
acts. This is the third and last story; yet, 
under the roof we find a modest little attic, 
which is inhabited. There, as below her, the 
dweller watches and works. Seated before a 
little table, upon which burns a feeble light, 
the mother works for daily bread to feed her- 


self and the child who now sleeps calmly beside _ 


her, on the lowly mattress which is on the floor. 
Poor woman, who has lost all save her motherly 
love and her industry. Tired, cold, and hungry, 
she still works on, thankful that her boy has 
forgotten his troubles in sleep. The tranquil 
smile upon his face is her reward for a night of 





toil and watching. Let us thank God that, 
even in this wretched garret, shines forth that 
greatest virtue, motherly devotion, unobscured 
by poverty, undimmed by toil, steadfast, loving, 
and true, amid all care and trouble. May the 
child whose welfare is so carefully and trustily 
guarded live to repay all, in filial love and devo- 
tion! 





OUT-DOOR CULTURE. 


I know not how to avoid affirming the peculiar 
desirableness of a country residence as the scene 
of home education. I would, indeed, be very 
far from seeming to imply that domestic train- 
ing may not be efficiently carried on by families 
that pass the year in the heart of cities, and 
that behold the fair face of nature only in a 
holiday week or month. Nevertheless, this 
being granted, and everything conceded, too, 
which can fairly be advanced on behalf of a city 
life, as abounding with means of improvement 
and with various excitements, I must avow a 
very decided opinion in favor, on the whole, of 
a rural abode for a home-taught family. This 
idea, with all its delightful circumstances, is in 
fact always before me in describing as well the 
habits of life, as the method of instruction 
proper to home education. The picture in my 
view is that of an insulated country-house, with 
its internal comfort and frugal elegance, its 
garden of sweets and of gay perennial enjoy- 
ments, its ample gravelled spaces for all pur- 
poses of homestead exercise and diversion, and 
its verdant, silent vicinage of arable and pasture, 
of heath and hill, of woodland and of riverside 
meadow. It is on such a spot, as I think, that 
the most desirable goods of life may the more 
easily be secured, and may be enjoyed with an 
unspent relish. It is there that love, order, 
and intelligence may keep company, apart from 
those factitious excitements which are followed 
by listlessness, and that are always demanding 
a something more intense; while the tastes 
formed in a country life have this characteristic, 
that from year to year they are satisfied with 
less and less excitement, and are more and 
more content with their proper objects. It is 
in the country, and, as it seems to me, there 
only, that the minds of children may be kept 
in a state of healthy activity, and it is there 
best, if not exclusively, that a wide and copious 
acquaintance with the kingdoms of nature may 
be made by the means of ocular and conversa- 
tional instruction, such as shall convey a fund 
of various information, apart from task-work 
and lesson-learning. 








THE BROKEN VASE 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


**Wuart will father say ?’’ 

This was the frightened exclamation of a lad 
who, in playing about his father’s room, had 
knocked down a beautiful agate vase, and shat- 
tered it into a dozen fragments. A moment 
before, his eyes were sparkling with pleasure, 
his cheeks glowing with excitement, and his 
whole air that of conscious enjoyment; now, 
he stood pale, shrinking, panting, his eyes 
heavy and his lips quivering. 

‘*What will father say?’’ Mournful were his 
tones, as he repeated the words, after a brief 
silence. Poor boy! how suddenly was the bright 
sky of his spirit overclouded. That vase, of rare 
workmanship, the gift of a friend, and much 
prized by his father, lay ruined at his feet. It 
was not in the power of human skill to restore 
it; of that the unhappy lad felt hopelessly con- 
scions. For awhile, he brooded over the shape- 
less fragments, vainly searching in his mind for 
some light; then, as all remained dark and 
threatening, his feelings sought relief in a gush 
of tears. For some minutes, he wept and sobbed 
bitterly; then he grewcalm. Seated in a chair, 
with his sad face resting on his hand, and his 
eyes fixed on the broken vase, he remained for 
a long time, meditating on the new aspect of 
affairs, and trying to see clearly what it was 
best for him to do. ‘‘No one heard it fall,’ 
said he, at length, speaking to himself, men- 
tally; and as he did so, a feeling of relief was 
experienced. ‘‘If mother had heard the noise, 
she would have been here in a minute.”’ 

The lad rose up quickly, and went silently 
from the room, not that he had made up his 
mind to deny all participation in the accident; 
he only wished to retain the ability to do so, 
if, on reflection, that course were determined 
upon, No one was stirring in the passage; the 
dining-room and kitchen doors were shut; and 
away off in the third story of the back building 
was his mother, sewing, in the nursery. So 
far, all was safe, and the boy felt still farther 
relieved. On one of the landings, as he went 
down stairs, he saw his little sister’s favorite 
cat fast asleep. At once, the thought was sug- 
gested, that here was a ‘‘ scapegoat” for him. 
**I'll shut pussy up in the room,”’’ said he, with 
a suddenly formed purpose, “‘ and they ’ll think 
she knocked down the vase.’’ And, with the 
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‘lation he was about to make. 





words, he caught up the cat, and went silently 
towards his father’s room; but ere he reached 
the door, he felt so disturbed and uncomfort- 
able, such a pressure of guilt for deliberate 
wrong, that he let the cat fall from his hand. 
Singularly enough, the animal, instead of run- 
ning down stairs, bounded off in the other 
direction, and actually entered the very room 
where the vase lay broken on the floor. 

**T didn’t put her in there, any how.’’ So 
the boy thought, as he went slowly and noise- 
lessly down stairs. Still, he didn’t feel right 
about it. But for his action in the case, pussy 
would still be quietly sleeping on the landing. 

*“O dear! O dear!”’ sighed the unhappy boy, 
as he sat down upon the stairs, “‘ what shall I 
do? Father will be so angry! Oh, I wish I 
hadn’t gone into his room !’’ 

At this moment the nursery door opened. 

“John! John!” 

It was the voice of his mother. 

Instead of answering the call, the lad slipped 
noiselessly down stairs, and, going into the 
parlor, took a book from the centre-table, and, 
opening it, pretended, for a few moments, to 
be reading. 

** John |”? the mother continued to call. 

‘* Here I am, mother,’’ John answered, from 
the parlor door. 

‘TI want you, dear.” 

John went up to his mother with a new burden 
on his already heavy heart. He had pretended 
not to hear her first call, and in this had acted 
unfairly towards her, and in a way to diminish 
his own self-respect. 

‘*Go around to the trimming-store, and get 
me a skein of black silk, John.’’ 

Not venturing to lift his eyes to his mother’s 
face, John took the change that was reached to 
him, and turned quickly away. He was gone 
a good while, so long that his mother became 
slightly impatient at the delay, and, when he 
appeared, uttered a few reproving words. These 
hurt him a good deal, and prevented the reve- 
The fact was, 
his mind had been so exercised in relation to 
the broken vase that he had partially forgotten 
his errand, or, rather, the necessity of doing it 
promptly. On his way home from the trim- 
ming-store, he sat down on a step, to con over 
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a suggestion which had come to his mind. It 
was, to go at once to his mother, and reveal 
the fact that the vase was broken, leaving it 
with her to make the dreaded disclosure to his 
father, who was of rather a hasty temper, a 
man who, in too many cases, acted first and 
reflected afterwards. It was because of this 
peculiarity in his disposition that John was so 
much distressed. He knew that, in the first 
emotions awakened on receiving intelligence of 
the disaster, he would not look at all beyond 
the fact, or imagine that there might be any 
extenuating circumstances. And so John came 
in from the trimming-store prepared to make a 
clean breast to his mother; but the displeasure 
she manifested in consequence of his delay re- 
pelled him, and he shrunk, with the air and 
feeling of a delinquent, from her presence. 
Down into the parlors he went, feeling wretched 
in the extreme. 

**O dear! I wish father knew it. What will 
he say? I would tell him as soon as he came 
in, and explain all about it; I would tell him 
how sorry I feel, and that he may sell my silver 
fork and napkin-ring, and that he needn’t buy 
me the gold watch he promised for a birthday 
present; but it wouldn’t be of any use. The 
moment he learns that the vase is broken, he 
will be angry, and say he don’t want to hear a 
word from me; and, most likely, he’ll drive 
me to the garret, and not let me come down 
for two or three days. O dear, dear! I wish I 
hadn’t gone into his room. It was wrong, I 
know ; but I wanted a book, and, when there, 
I forgot myself. I wish father wouldn’t get so 
angry when I do wrong. I want to tell him 
all about this. I’ll never have any rest until 
he knows that I broke the vase; and yet I’m 
afraid to say a word about it.’’ 

While such thoughts were passing through 
the mind of the unhappy boy, he was aroused 
by the sound of his mother’s voice, who appeared 
excited about something. Instinctively, he as- 
signed the cause; and he was right. She had 
discovered the broken vase. Pale and trembling 
John stood at the bottom of the stairway, and, 
as he stood there, his little sister’s cat came 
rushing down and out into the yard, a heavy 
stick striking the last landing an instant after 
she had cleared it. The blow, had it reached, 
would probably have killed her. 

How rebuked John felt. Poor pussy had been 
discovered in the room, and, for his fault, she 
had come near losing her life. More and more 
troubled and perplexed was he. Oh, how he 
yearned to go to his mother and tell ber the 
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whole truth; yet he shrunk from a thought 
of the consequences which would follow when 
his impulsive father learned that his cherished 
vase was broken, and who had done the deed. 

John! John!’ 

**T’m here, mother,’’ answered John, in a 
faint voice. 

** Where ?”’ 

** Down here in the passage.”’ 

**Come up to me, John.”’ 

John crept slowly up the stairs. ‘* What has 
the cat been doing, mother?’’ said he. How 
his conscience smote him for this duplicity, 
and how his trouble increased with the thought 
that he was widening the gulf which was already 
between him and an honorable confession of his 
fault! He had ever been a truthful boy; he 
loved the truth; but, in dread of his father’s 
anger, he had acted a falsehood. To recede in- 
volved, now, double consequences. He would 
expose his duplicity—to him most painful and 
mortifying—as well as meet the dreaded anger 
of his father. Ah, if that father—not a hard, 
harsh, deliberately cruel and unjust man—could 
have looked into the poor boy’s heart at this 
moment, he would not only have been affected 
with the tenderest pity for him, but been ap- 
palled at the danger to which his own want of 
self-control was exposing his son. 

‘* What has the cat been doing, mother?’’ 
repeated John. Worse and worse! He was 
widening the gulf still farther. 

‘*She has been into your father’s room, and 
knocked down and broken his beautiful vase. 
He ’ll be dreadfully angry about it.’’ 

It came instantly to the lip of John to say, 
‘*Tt wasn’t the cat, mother; I broke the vase.’’ 
But the visage of his angry father was too pal- 
pably before him, and he could not utter the 
words; and so he stood beside his mother, 
gazing upon the fragments of the vase, in a 
kind of stupid dismay. It was in his thought 
to screen himself by saying harsh things of the 
cat, but he checked their utterance. To do so 
seemed dastardly as well as wicked. 

An hour went by—how full of suffering !— 
and then, after a long and painful struggle with 
himself, John came to where his mother sat 
sewing, in the nursery, and, sitting down ona 
low chair beside her, leaned his arms upon her 
lap, and looked up, with sad, tearful eyes, into 
her face. 

‘*Why, John, what ails you?’’ said his mother, 
in surprise. 

** 7 broke the vase, mother.”’ 

How mournful were the poor boy’s tones ! 
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** You, John ?’’ 

He said not a word more, but hid his face on 
his mother’s lap, and cried bitterly. 

‘* How came you to do it, John?’’ asked his 
mother, after he had grown calmer. 

**Tt was all an accident, indeed it was; but, 
oh, what will father say ?’’ 

** He will be grieved and angry. You should 
not have gone to his room.” 

**T went for a book, and intended to have 
come right out, but something interested me, 
and I forgot myself. Oh, what shall I do?’’ 

**You must tell your father about it as soon 
as he comes home.”’ 

**But he’ll not forgive me. He thought so 
much of the vase; it was so beautiful. But he 
needn’t give me the gold watch for a birthday 
present. Couldn’t he buy another vase for the 
money that would cost? I don’t care anything 
about the watch. Oh, I’d rather never have 
a watch or anything else, than that he should 
be angry with me; and he gets so angry and 
says such dreadful things to me when I’m in 
fault, and it seems as if I am always doing 
wrong. Won't you tell him about the vase, 
mother? Iwish you would. Tell him I didn’t 
do it on purpose, that I am so sorry, that I'll 
try never again in my life to do anything to 
offend him.’’ That mother saw deeper into 
her boy’s heart than she had ever seen before. 
**T have been so tempted to conceal it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Father’s anger seemed so dreadful to 
me, that I thought I could not bear it.”’ 

** Nothing is so hard to bear, my son, as the 
burden of a troubled conscience,’’ said the 
mother. ‘*Oh, never forget this !’’ 

**You’ll speak to father about it, won’t you?”’ 
John asked, entreatingly. 

** Perhaps I had better do so.” 

**Tell him how sorry I am, that it was all an 
accident, that he needn’t buy me the watch.”’ 

The mother’s heart was deeply touched at 
the distress of her boy, and she felt it to be 
her duty to stand lovingly between him and 
the quick anger of an impulsive, yet not cruel- 
minded, father. 

Evening came, and with it the father’s dreaded 
return. As soon as the mother was alone with 
him, she said, ‘‘ Your agate vase is broken.’’ 

‘*What?’’ His face grew instantly crimson. 
‘Broken? Who did it?’ 

** John.” 


“John? Where is he?’’ 


The father was already on his feet, resolved, 
under the blind impulse of the moment, to 
punish his son with extreme severity. He 





had asked no explanations ; everything against 
the poor boy was taken for granted. 

**It was an accident,’’ said the mother. 

**But what business had he to touch the 
vase |’? was angrily responded. 

‘*He was getting a book from the shelf, when 
it fell from his hand upon the vase.’’ 

‘* That’s his story.” 

‘* He is a truthful boy,’”’ urged the mother. 

‘*He’s a meddlesome fellow, always inter- 
fering with matters in which he has no concern. 
I’ll punish him for this, and severely, too. I'll 
teach him a lesson that he ’ll not soon forget.’’ 
And he moved towards the door; but the mother 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘*He has been punished enough already,”’ 
said she. 

‘*Who punished him? You?” 

‘*If you had seen him as I have seen him, 
you would feel pity, instead of wrath. Don’t 
speak a harsh word to him. He is nearly sick 
now, from dread of meeting your anger. He 
says you needn’t buy him the gold watch fora 
birthday present, but keep the money for a 
new vase. He was strongly tempted to conceal 
his fault, and he might easily have done so, 
for I found the cat in your room, and thought 
that she had done the mischief.”’ 

**Did he know that you thought so?’’ 

The father’s voice was much softened. 

‘Yes; and he saw that he could escape 
without suspicion; but truth and honesty pre- 
vailed over fear. He came to me of his own 
accord, and confessed all.’’ 

For some time, the father remained silent, 
steadily repressing his excited feelings until his 
mind was clear and calm again; then he said, 
‘Tell John to come here; I would like to see 
him alone.”’ 

‘John, your father wants you.” 

How paie the lad grew instantly. 

** Don’t be afraid,’’ whispered the mother. 

And yet, his knees smote together, as he 
went, almost tottering, from sudden weakness, 
to his father’s room. Entering, he scarcely 
dared raise his eyes from the floor. 

ce My son.’’ 

Oh, what a load fell suddenly from his heart! 
The voice was neither loud nor angry, but low, 
sympathizing, and tender. To have restrained 
the impulse that instantly seized him would 
have been impossible. 

‘Father! dear father!” exclaimed the boy, 
clasping his arms about his neck, ‘‘I am so 
sorry! It was all an acoident. Oh, what shall 
I do?”’ 
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‘Only be more careful in the future, John,”’ 
said the father, as soon as he could command 
his voice. ‘The vase is broken, and no grief 
or regret can mend it. You have told the truth 
about it; you have shown yourself an honest, 
brave boy, and I do not feel in tho least 
angry.” 

How clear and all-penetrating was the light 
which fell upon the spirit of that unhappy boy! 
The dark clouds that filled threateningly his 
sky were instantly dispersed. And was he not 
strengthened in all his good purposes by this 
forgiveness of his faults? He was strengthened. 





Kind, forgiving words from his father filled him 
with good impulses; angry words would have 
left him under a sense of wrong, all exposed to 
temptation, and, in the darkness of suffering 
that followed, he might have gained a bias to 
evil impossible, in all after life, to overcome. 

Impulsive, quick-to-be-angry, hasty father, 
shall we warn you, in serious words, against 
rash judgment of your children? No! The 
picture of life we have given needs nothing 
more to enforce the lesson it is designed to 
teach; and so we leave it with you to do its 
appropriate work. 





NOT ALL A WATF. 


BY W. §. GAFFNEY. 


“Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither, at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death!” 

‘*O wortp! O life! O time!’ how closely 
allied with that one word—lost! How harsh it 
grates upon the ear; and it makes our very 
nerves quake with fear. ’Tis a talisman of 
warning, and a precursor of danger; ‘tis eter- 
nity’s text-book for the immortal soul! Close 
cling we to life, and yet eternity may be lost! 
Mortals that we are, how heed we our immor- 
tality? Shadows we pursue, and the substance 
too often escapes our vision. Phantoms gather 
chaff, and the grain is garnered where? Ah! 
where? Alas! ’tis gone, and all is lost! 

O mortal! immortal! ‘tis useless to mourn, 

Thou scorned the Omnipotent power to save; 

Better far thou couldst sleep in Death's mouldering urn 

Than that Judgment sbould dawn on the night of thy 

grave! 

Hark! the ship’s bell tolls the dreadful signal. 
Death upon the midnight waters! The thunder- 
bolts of heaven fall, and the echo of the grave 
is near. A fearful darkness shrouds the night— 
a night that may prove perpetual to some—a 
night that will know no day of rejoicing. Dis- 
cord reigns above the tumult of the warring 
elements. Oaths and prayers, wofully blended, 
fall upon the ear of the recording angel. Hope’s 
star has set, and black and dread despair re- 
sounds upon the ocean’s billow. Affection’s 
chords are snapped ; distance is lengthened to a 
boundless span; life’s dream is o’er; and death 
is there! Hope, joy, and life—souls, too, are 
lost! Death’s harvest, ay, is rich, and they 
are gone 








**Where naught can break their calm repose, 
Or move their dreamless bed, 
Till Gabriel's trumpet-tone commands 
The sea to yield its dead.” 

Affection hath wandered from its 
The light of love hath gone out 
from earth. A blossom hath dropped from the 
parent stem, to be transplanted in a garden of 
perennial flowers. A gem hath been set in an 
Eden crown. A juvenescent ray has shot across 
this terrestrial planet. A» cherub has gone 
home. A Father has called from out the vales 
of Paradise, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.”’ But a mother’s 
heart is weeping. A tendril hath been torn 
from her life’s garden; a thorn hath pierced 
her side. But weep not, mother of an angel; 
your gem is safe; ‘tis only lost to earth; ’tis 
crowned with bliss, ay, only gone before. 


Again. 
bosom’s nest. 


**Mother, thy child is bless’d ; 
And though his presenee may be lost to thee, 
And vacant leave thy breast, 
And miss’d a sweet load from thy parent knee, 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
Thou ‘lt meet thy first-born with his Lord at last.” 


Another summons. Hark! ’tis the muffled 
bell of death—the church bell’s toll. With 
solemn step the cortege moves, and all of earth 
is there. ’Tis buoyant youth, perhaps, for e’en 
decay is in the germing bud; or age, for even 
years must bow before the summons. Ah, if 
the sleeper sleeps that peaceful sleep, ’tis well; 
but woe is the guerdon of sin. Better a mill- 
stone had been round his neck, or that he ne’er 
was born, whose fatal spell e’er oped to be upon 
life’s oceafi shipwrecked, lost. The death of 
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the righteous is a jubilee in Heaven; and ‘‘ well 
done, good and faithful servant,’’ is echoed 
throughout the mansions of the blest; but the 
death of the sinner is awful to contemplate, 
for ‘depart from me, ye cursed,’’ causes the 
very devils in hell to rejoice. O awful reflec- 
tion! O dreadful sentence! From it there is no 
appeal; from Omnipotent justice there is no 
reprieve. But religion comes to our aid, and 
before its regal presence the power of sin and 
darkness falis to the ground, like Dagon before 
the ark of God. 

Christian, buckle on your armor, and fight 
the good fight; and oh, beware, lest on that 
great judgment day you be compelled to reite- 
rate that word Jost! Walk the narrow path 
which leads to eternal happiness, and strive to 
merit that felicitous greeting, ‘‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the beginning.”’ 





UNCONSTANT. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


He wooed a high-bred lady 
In a grand old castle’s halls, 

Where the air was rich with mirth-songs, 
And wondrous music-falls: 

He toyed with her 'broidered kerchief, 
Admired her small white band, 

And thought her fairer in her grace 
Than any in the land! 

Ah! has it not been said that man 
Writes love-songs in the sand? 


He went to the quiet country, 
Hung o’er by ambient skies, 
Where the winds swept down the mountains, 
And violets oped their eyes ; 
Where streams in threads of silver 
Ran down the gray-browed hills, 
And the stars looked out in purity, 
Flashed back from a thousand rills, 
And the fragrant woods were resonant 
With songs of whippoerwills. 


He met a low-born maiden, 
A girl with gold-brown hair, 
Eyes blue as the summer heavens, 
And red lips ripe and rare; 
She was a highland daisy— 
Brown hands, and wee bare feet— 
Unversed in the lore of classics, 
Content in her calm retreat ; 
But he taught her the oft-learned lesson 
Of Love !—life’s bitter and sweet! 


His first choice loathed his falsity 
Gave back the betrothed ring: 

His second choice woke from ecstasy 
Under Faith’s sheltering wing ; 

Respect died out in her bosom, 
Love went away with his mate; 





She wept a few tears at parting, 
Complained a little of Fate, 

Then sent forth the false from her heart-rooms, 
And fastened on him the gate. 


A lesson is here for the seeker, 
For adult as well as for youth— 

Would ye earn a happy hereafter, 
Be constant and true to the truth! 

Ye ’ll lean on a pillar of granite, 
Firm and unchangeable ever, 

Linked unto God by an adamant chain 
That life or death cannot sever; 

For blest is the soul that is honest and true, 
Through time and an endless forever! 


THE LAMENT OF WINTER. 
BY G@. W. B. HASSINGER. 


Op Winter sighs in a mournful strain: 
Ah me! Ah me! 
My reign is now broken, for Spring ’s come again, 
Ah me! Ah me! 
The rivers and lakes I bound with a chain ; 
I scattered my snow-flakes o’er hill and plain ; 
My sparkling frost diamonds I spread o’er the main ; 
But, alas! ‘twas all useless; now Spring ‘s come again. 
Soft zephyrs she beareth along in her train, 
Ah me! Ah me! 
My sceptre is broken, my efforts are vain, 
Ah me! Ah me! 


A frolicsome creature's this gay young Spring, 
Ah me! Ah me! 
She heeds not the troubles on me she doth bring, 
Ah me! Ah me! 
O’er the earth flowers and verdure she gayly doth fling ; 
The woods with the notes of the songsters to ring ; 
While nature, rejoicing, a pean doth sing 
Of the beauties and sweetness of gay young Spring ; 
While I, old Winter, a poor helpless thing, 
Ah me! Ah me! 
Spring doth mock at my sighs, and jests at me fling, 
Ah me! Ah me! 


MAY BLOSSOMS. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Bricuter every hour bioometh 
Death’s red rose upon her cheek, 
And the splendor of her beauty 
Tells the tale lips dare not speak. 
Spring’s bright heaven bends above her, 
Spring’s soft breezes round her sigh ; 
She will look on summer's dawning 
From the blue heights of the sky. 


Violets in forest shadows 
Light their purple lamps of bloom 
And the lilies of the valley 
From their censers waft perfume ; 
In the garden the laburnum’s 
Golden-tresséd branches wave. 
Fair the garland spring has woven 
For the strewing of her grave. 
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THE STRICKEN HOUSEHOLD. 
BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Tue songs are hushed that once were sung 
Around the social hearth, 

And mute and dead the joyous tongue 
That gave such music birth 

Alas! she died one autumn day: 

What woe were worse than this, O say? 


Once around the glowing blaze 
Fancy loved to dwell; 

Friendship threw her vivid rays, 
Faith her vestal spell. 

Of that circle, as time sped, 

Two are wanderers, three are dead. 


Rosy-cheeked and laughing-eyed, 
Prattling all the day, 

Was the first from our fireside 
God did call away— 

Call away to heaven so high, 

Where none sorrow and none die, 


Dreamy girl so sweet was she, 
Bat they laid her low: 

Yes, she went away from me, 
Sister pure as snow! 

How dark indeed was all around 

When they laid her in the ground! 


Where my brother wanderers are 
Only Heaven can tell; 
But my earnest, constant prayer: 
* Father, gaide them well! 
So that, when they cease to roam, 
Thou wilt kindly take them home.” 


And may their dreams, so bright in youth, 
As years with tireless pinions fly, 
Unfold in happiness and trath, 
And set amid a cloudless sky! 


LILLY LEE. 


BY ZINNIA ZELL. 


Moos iaut rests in jewelled beauty 
On the waves of Adria’s sea, 

Shimmering soft on marble palace, 
Through the leafy orange-tree. 


The gondolas are gliding 
From the villa-studded shore; 
Gondoliers their chorus swelling— 
Timing well the dipping oar. 


Sweet and low the distant music 
Of the lover’s light guitar, 

As he bears his dark-eyed lady 
O’er the moonlit waves afar. 


Swift the shadows chase each other 
O’er the face of Lilly Lee, 

As she leans from out the lattice, 
Gazing o’er the restless sea. 


But she seeth not the beanty 
Of the silent, starless night, 
Or gondolas swiftly gliding : 
Tears and shadows dim her sight. 
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And her thoughts are arrowy winging, 
Like the white, unfettered dove, 

To the happy home of childhood, 
And her sad heart’s early love. 


Dim she sees the low stone cottage 
On the hill slope, by the lake— 
And the meadow where in summer 

Light she skipped the hay to rake. 


And the form of one who often, 
When the sun was sinking low, 

Rowed her o’er the stilly water, 
"Till the west had lost its glow. 


He the while so fondly dreaming, 
‘Thus all fair and bright is life ;” 
Sweet the thought her heart was thrilling, 
**T shall be his wedded wife.” 


Then come sadder, darker memories, 
From the dusky long ago, 

Of her parents, both in spring-time 
*Neath the church-yard sod laid low: 


And the flitting from the homestead, 
O’er Atlantic’s stormy wave, 

With her proud and haughty guardian 
To the home his bounty gave. 


Though her heart turns ever fondly 
To the loved one o’er the sea, 

Yet, her guardian hath decreed it, 
She ancther’s bride must be. 


And to-morrow, when the sunbeams 
Far across the chancel slant, 

And the organ through dim arches 
Loudly swells the glorious chant, 


Must the solemn vow be spoken, 
Though the lip is icy cold, 

And the heart gives mocking answer— 
“Sold, ay, sold, for shining gold !"’ 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. 
BY J. A. B. 


Turice have the daisies bloomed above thy breast 
Since angel voices gently led the way 

Where lonely footsteps o’er thy place of rest 
Have linger’d lovingly for many a day. 


But to the hearts that loved thee thou art not 
Forever gone: to them thou couldst not die: 
Nor thou their loneliness hast e’er forgot ; 
But oft thy loving presence lingers nigh. 


Tho’ death's pale signet sits upon thy brow, 

T how hast not left thy childhood’s sweet abode ; 
An angel walking in our midst art thou, 

With clasping hand leading us home to God. 


That holy temple once where thou hadst dwelt 
Is mould’ring in the dust, but thou art here, 

Where oft together we in prayer have knelt; 
Now, clinging to thee, I to Him draw near. 


And though we speak of thee as with the blest, 
We thank our God that we can feel and know 
The white wings of an angel in our midst 
Are passing and repassing to and fro. 
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THE DESERTED COTTAGE, 


THE PICTURE. 
BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


In the twilight sits a maiden 
Looking at a pictured face ; 
Ah! she fondly, sadly gazeth 
Where that image hath a place. 
An old dream she is dreaming, 
Of two lives she thought would be 
United, as the waters are 
That mingle in the sea. 


An old dream she’s recalling ; 
But they will meet no more, 

They who loved each other fondly 
In the better days of yore. 

For a gulf now lies between them, 
And the waters darkly roll, 

That a wise, mysterious Providence 
Hath placed ‘twixt soul and soul. 


She is wondering if another, 
In his eyes so deep and blue, 

In his forehead's broad expansion, 
Reads his soul so pure and true. 
Much she thinks and oft she prayeth, 
While the careless lie at sleep, 
For the wanderer little dreaming 
Of her love so pure and deep. 


Yes, she turneth to that picture, 
As the daylight doth depart, 

In the gallery of remembrance, 
In the memory of the heart; 

And she sadly, fondly gazeth 
On that image ever fair 

And that picture love hath left, 
She ‘ll keep forever there. 


To A—— and S——.) 
BY CARRIE, 
No smile of welcome met me, 
As there ever did of yore, 
But all was still and silent 
Around the unopened door. 
The tears would fill my eyes, 
As thought flew swiftly back ; 
And my saddened heart soon told me 
What charms the place did lack. 
A smiling face to meet me, 
With ‘Oh, Kate, how do you do? 
I am so glad you've come at last ; 
We'll have a game or two!” 
There oft I’ve heard sweet music, 
As I laid me down to rest, 
And my thoughts turned to the happy 
In the world forever blest. 
But a deep sigh rent my bosom, 
As I thought that I no more 
Should meet your mother’s welcome, 
As I always did before. 
Yet, who would call her back to earth, 
If, as we fondly trust, 
She sings the “song of Moses”’ 
In the “mansions” of the just? 











TO-NIGHT. 
BY MYRTA MAY. 


On! call not a shade of sadness 
To linger upon my brow, 

For my heart is o’erful!l of its gladness, 
And I must be happy now. 

I know that the shadows are creeping 
O’er the sky that beameth so bright; 

I know there ‘ll be time for weeping, 
But let me be happy to-night. 


Hope's flowers in my pathway are springing, 
I know they are doomed to decay ; 

Round jove’s shrine my heart-tendrils are clinging, 
That bright dream may soon pass away ; 

From love's lyre the first song is awaking ; 
Oh! speak not of sorrow’s chill blight! 

There ’ll be time enough yet for heart-aching ; 
Then let me be happy to-night. 


You tell me of hopes that were cherished 
As fondly in years agone, 
3ut now they are faded and perished, 
And those gold-tinted visions are flown. 
I know it is truth you are telling, 
But my future is beaming so bright, 
And my glad heart with rapture is swelling— 
Oh! I must be happy to-night. 


Then call not a shade of sorrow 
To linger upon my brow; 

Though weeping may tome with the morrow, 
Yet I will be happy now. 


EARLY SPRING. 
BY JNO. B. DUFFEY. 


Tue love of God breathes on the world to-day! 
How holy is the air! how calm the sky! 
Where floats a wealth of unhymned ecstasy 

Amid the melting clouds of seeming May. 

On odor-laden wings the south winds stray, 
Seeking the blossoms that the hours deny ; 
But deem no sadness in their fluttering sigh, 

"Tis o’ermuch bliss thus finds for utterance way. 

All outer sights and sounds, as in sweet dreams, 
Are seen and heard amid an atmosphere 
Of shimmering rapture, by joy’s tears subdued. 

On such a day, wherein faint image seems 
Of those that fill the measure of God’s year, 
How yearn we for the beautiful and good! 


TO THE COMET. 
BY ROBERT G. ALLISON, 


We miss thee from the spheres, 

Thou bright chronometer of years! 
Celestial visitant! whose rays so bright, 
With their pure, refreshing light, 

Into day transformed the night. 

Say, hast thou gone to other spheres 
And after many cycling years, 

Wilt thou to our sight return, 

And in our horizon burn? 
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THE PLEASANT MONTH OF MAY. 


In the pleasant month of May 

We are roaming, yes, we ’re roaming 
Through the fields all full of flowers, 
Little, saucy, peeping flowers ; 

And we're roving, yes, we 're roving 
O’er the hills, moist with soft showers, 
Decked with bright-eyed, dewy flowers, 
Little, timid, trembling flowers, 

Wild as birdlings in their bowers, 
Children of this month of May. 


In the pleasant month of May 

We are dreaming, yes, we 're dreaming, 
And our thoughts float on the clouds, 

On the wandering, white-winged clouds, 
And our dreams they are the sunbeams, 
Merry, loving little sunbeams, 

Joyous, happy little daydreams, 
Dancing, glancing on the clouds, 

On the ever-fleeting clouds, 

Spirits of this month of May. 


In the pleasant month of May 

We are listening, yes, we 're listening 
To the chatterings and the warblings 
Of the busy little birdlings, 

To the patterings of the cloudlets, 
And the babblings of the brooklets, 
To the whisperings and the sighings 
Of the zephyrs and the leaflets, 

To the love-songs and the footfalls 

Of this fairy month of May. 


In the pleasant month of May 

Are we thankful? are we thankful 
For the many, many blessings 
Which are coming from above? 

They are falling with the raindrops, 
They are springing from the hill-tops; 
A song of praise is nature singing, 

All the earth is with it ringing 

Let us join sweet nature's lay 

In this pleasant month of May. 


THE BELLS OF ST. JOSEPH. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Tue bells are ringing softly on the air, 
Breathing of worship and of prayer, 
Calling me from vanity away: 

Some babe ’s to be christen’d there to-day. 


The bells are pealing gayly on the air, 
Dancing in the belfry, I deciare! 

Caring little what the world may say: 
Some girl’s to be married there to-day. 


The bells are tolling sadly on the air, 
Telling me of sorrow and despair! 
Hands are throwing up the yellow clay: 
Some one’s to be buried there to-day. 


The bells are ringing daily on the air, 
Marking three eras in our life of care; 
Twice they rang for me that gleeful way: 
They ‘ll toll for me, some happy day. 


land. 





mans. 
My 14, 8, 3, 17, is that of which poets and lovers rave. 
My 19, 30, 24, is the present hour. 
My 22, 11, 4, 17, 34, 5, 25, 33, 7, form the name of an 
Indian who was friendly to the early settlers of New Eng- 


Enigmas, 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 


APRIL NUMBER 
8. Crow-bar. 9. Pursuit. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE IN APRIL NUMBER. 
A Watch 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN APRIL NUMBER. 
Louis Napoleon, Emperor of France. 


CHARADES. 
10. 


My first the soldier hears with joy, 
When he for glory draws his sword; 

But lovers’ hopes it will destroy, 
When spoken by the lips adored 


My second holds imperial sway, 

And deals at will with life and death ; 
A thousand slaves his voice obey, 

And tremble at his slightest breath. 


My whole enjoys a purer fame 
Than e’er was won by human strife ; 
While loving lips repeat his name, 
And call down blessings on bis life! 


No despot nebler power can wield, 
Or higher purposes approve, 

Than he to whom all hearts must yield 
The willing tribute of their love. 





ENIGMA. 
11. 
I can be seen, and yet cannot, 
With me all friends and feelings change; 
‘m felt, and smelt, and make a sot; 
Between the high and low I range. 


-: 


RIDDLE. 


In the garden there strayed 
A beautiful maid, 
As fair as the flowers of morn; 
She became a wife 
The first hour of her life 
And died before she was born. 


A PUZZLE. 


I am composed of thirty-four letters. 

My 1, 6, 31, 2, 18, 16, form the name of a distinguished 
partisan warrior of South Carolina. 

My 3, 9, 23, 8, 28, 20, 31, 15, 27, 29, is something very 
much enjoyed, but attainable in winter only. 

My 10, 21, 32, is the name of the first king of frogs. 
| My 13, 26, 32, 12, is a garment worn by the ancient Ro- 


My whole is the name and place of residence of one of the 


lady readers of the Lady’s Book. 
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RURAL COTTAGE, 


[From the original design of Samue. Sioan, Architect, Philadelphia.] 
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iN 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 
c E PRINCIPAL STORY. 
A. Kitchen, 14 by 12. 
B. Pantry. 
C. Dining-room, 10 “ 12. 
D. Hall, 9 * 10. 
D E. Parlor, 14 “ 19, 


SECOND FLOOR. 


F. Chamber, 12 by 14. 
G. Bed. 
H. Bed. 
I. Chamber, 10 ** 12. 


J. Ante-chamber, 9 ‘* 10. 
K. Bed. 


L. Chamber, 14 * 19. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 





Fig. 1.—Fichu of sprigged lace or muslin; 
the deep frill is of the same, the edge in large 
needle-work scallops. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—New night-caps, both neat 
and becoming, and we are sure our young lady 


Fig. 2. 





readers will thank us for them. Fig. 2 is of 
plain French cambric ; both the crown and front 
piece are cut slightly full; the front is gathered 





in at the crown, which is edged by a frill or 
ruffle, drawn through the middle by a shir. 
There are two frills set on the front, one ot 
which is drawn upin the same way by a narrow 


Fig. 3. 





bobbin being run through the shir. In Fig. 3, 
the crown-piece is tucked by the sewing-ma- 
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chine, also the extreme front next the border; | 


the part between is alternating cambric puffs and 
insertion ; plain cambric frills about the face. 
Fig. 4.—Neat habit-shirt, intended for morn- 


ing-dress. It is made of cambric or muslim, and 


Fig. 4. 





tucked lengthwise ; plain pearl, or gold, or mo- 
xaic studs fasten it. A frill of muslin, through 
the centre of which is drawn a bright ribbon, 
encircles the throat, fastened by loops and ends 
of ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Muslin chemisette for a young girl ; 
to be worn with a peasant’s corsage, or any 


Fig. 5. 
































that is cut low on the shoulders. A band of 
inserting and edging around the neck. 





Fig. 6. 





Fig. 6.—Undersleeve, with frill of lace and 
two puffs of net or muslin; close at the wrist ; 
finished by bows on the forearm. 

Fig. 7.—Swiss muslin undersleeve for mourn- 
ing ; it may also be made in Tarleton, or plain 


Fig. 7. 





net, and is an excellent pattern. On the fore- 
arm, and around the cuff is a puff through 
which a black ribbon is drawn, which is fast- 
ened by a bow at the wrist. 





NAME FOR MARKING, 
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LADY’S TOILET SACHET. 
(See engraving, page 397.) 

Tus article, which is decidedly novel in its 
plan, will be found extremely useful to ladies 
when travelling, as it is capable of containing 
every article required for the toilet in a con- 
venient, compact, and portable form. The 
sachet contains upwards of a dozen compart- 
ments, or pockets, with the names of the arti- 
cles for which they are destined marked upon 
them. The following enumeration of a few of 
these articles will afford an idea of the useful- 
ness of the sachet: Soap, pins, tooth-powder 
and brush, nail-brush, hair-pins, combs, hair- 
We have only to 
add that the sachet is made of brown holland, 
and trimmed with narrow red silk braid. Each 
division, or pocket, is edged with this braid, 
and the name of the article it is intended to 
eontain is marked on it in letters of red silk. 
The whole, when rolled up, is tied round by a 
red ribbon. 


brushes, ribbons, laces, etc. 





THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


No. 2.—Sqvarz Cuain Puart. 





A and B > C and D, which take back ; 
E and F > G and H, which take back. 


TAKkB up the strands A and B, the former in 
the left hand, the latter in the right; pass them 
over the table, one on each side of the mould ; 
lay them down between C and D, and bring C 
and D back similarly, one on each side of the 
mould, laying them down where A and B were. 

Then take up the strands E and F, in the 
same way, one in each hand; pass them over 
the table, one on each side of the mould; lay 


them down between G and H, which bring back | 
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similarly, and lay down in the places left vacant 
by E and F. 

Next return to A and B; and so work A and 
B and E and FP, alternately, until the hair is 
exhausted. By keeping the > a little to the 
left of you, there will be no occasion to move 
the table. 

This is the plait referred to under the head 
of Elastic, p. 357. Before boiling, it should be 
compressed into the shortest possible length, 
when it will be found to make a very elastic 
strong chain. 

The preceding remark about compression ap- 
plies equally to plait No. 12. 


No. 3.—Two-rrepep Sprrat Caary Puarr. 





5 and 1 half round and over three. 


Take up 5 with the left hand, and 1 with the 
right; pass 1 over 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8, and lay 
it down; and at the same time pass 5 over 6, 
7, 8, 2, 3, and 4, and lay it down. 

Repeat this until the hair is all used. 

Keep the two groups of strands always im 
front of you, by frequently moving the table 
round a little to the left. Also, take care that 
the two groups are kept opposite to each other. 

When 5 and 1 have been moved as directed, 
the strand marked 2 upon the diagram becomes 
1, and that marked 6 becomes five; hence, it 
is unnecessary to refer, in the rule, to any other 
strands than those marked 1 and 5; the other 
numbers are merely put in to make the explana- 
tion of the rule easily understood. 

When a little piece of the work has been 
done, it will be seen that a plait is produced 
with two spiral ridges. 

It will be necessary to put elastic into the 
work, after it is boiled, as desoribed under the 
head of Elastic, page 357. 
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No. 4.—Four-r1pBep Sprrat Cuan Puair. 





land1. Half round to right and over three. 
2and 2. Half round to right and over three. 


This is worked upon the same plan as the 
previous plait, but with sixteen instead of eight 
strands. The result is, that a plait is pro- 
duced with four spiral ribs, instead of two. 

To obviate the possibility of any mistake in 
the mode of working it, we will explain it fully. 

Take strands No. 1 near the X in the right 
hand, and the other No. 1 in the left; make 
them change places, by moving each half round 
the board; but, instead of laying them down 
each in the other’s place, move each one over 
the three strands next in order, and then lay 
them down. 

Now work similarly with strands No. 2, taking 
the one on the right side of the table with the 
left hand, and passing the right hand under the 
left arm to take up the opposite strand. Move 
each strand half round and over the three fol- 
lowing strands, where lay each down. 

Proceed next with the extreme left strand of 
the first group of four and with its opposite 
strand, considering these as No. 1, and work- 
ing with them accordingly. 


— —__~weee---—— 


SLEEVE INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 


Tue purposes are so varied for which, at pre- 
sent, embroidered insertions are required, that 
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it is quite desirable that a pretty variety ot 
ther. should be given. The one inserted in 
our illustration is especially pretty for the full 
undersleeve now so generally worn. Three 
short lengths, with a clear muslin gathered in 
between, and the same pattern for the wrist- 
band, form an extremely elegant sleeve. The 
best cotton, and the proper size for this em- 
broidery, is No. 20 cotton. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A CHEMISE, 
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VANDYKE BRACELET. 


To commence, as many beads must be strung 
as will go over the hand of the intended wearer 
with ease, when formed intoa round. We can- 
not specify the exact number, because there 
may be some variation in the size of the bead, 
and the size of the hand also varies, but.we may 
mention about one hundred and fifty as a sort 
of guide. This string is to be of the two colors 
which compose the bracelet—clear white, and 
either ruby, emerald-green, or turquoise-blue. 
Take three white and one colored, until the 
string is long enough; divide this into six 
equal parts, and on each part thread a row of 
loops, consisting of two white, one colored, and 
two white; then, taking up the colored bead 
on the foundation string, repeat this until the 
sixth part of this foundation string is filled 
with loops; then pass the needle back to the 
last colored bead, and thread five in the same 
way; take up the colored bead of the loops, 
going back again, and so completing the dia- 
monds ; repeat this until you come to the last 
diamond, which forms the point; the other 
five divisions are to be done exactly in the 
same way; then thread a border of loops round 
these vandykes, according to our illustration, 
to give them a auitable finish. Our bracelet 
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consists of two rows of vandykes. The under 
one is formed exactly in the same way as we 
have described, only that each vandyke is 
separated from its foundation string by a row 
of loops six or eight beads deep, before com- 
mencing the diamonds, merely to make it hang 
a little deeper than the upper row, so as to show 
better. When these two rows of vandykes are 
done, they are to be pnt together with the point 
of the one to come exactly over the division of 
the other, and fastened together by a row of 
loops, through the opening of which an elastic 
is to be passed. This elastic causes the van- 
dykes slightly to diverge, which improves the 
effect of the bracelet. A little string of beads, 
having the treble tassel at each end, is to be 
linked through this elastic. All the colors we 
have mentioned look extremely well ; but when 
the turquoise-blue can be procured of the genu- 
ine color, perhaps it is more beautiful made up 
alone, without the mixture of the white. 
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FOR A CHEMISE BAND. 
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NOTE-PAPER CASE. 


TAKE two pieces of perforated card-board of 
equal size. From a piece of glazed furniture 
chintz, cut the patterns very carefully. Arrange 
them in any way to suit your taste, and fasten 
them down with gum or paste. The beauty, of 
course, is increased by having very handsome 
patterns, such as come on the high-priced 
chintz but they are very pretty cut from ordi- 
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nary chintz. Birds, flowers, etc., arranged with 
taste, are very beautiful. Finish with strings 
of ribbon, which must be fastened at exactly 
opposite sides and tied to keep the note-case 
together. For a few cents, a very beautifal 
article can be made, very suitable for presents, 
or for fairs. 





EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SKIRT. 
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FOR BANDS OF UNDERSLEEVES. 
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GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT FRONT. 
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In evening parties these embroidered fronts 
are very fashionable, that which we give being 
very highly approved. When bounded on 
each side by a broad tuck, it appears as a 








LAPPETS IN IRISH POINT CROCHET, 
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manly simple relief, and yet gives an air of 
finish quite within the bounds of the strictest 
moderation. 
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DETAILS OF ROASTING. 
(Continued from April number.) 


Pork, before being roasted, when the joint bas the skin 
on, must be scored with a knife. This is sometimes done 
by the butcher, but, if not, the cook must be careful not 
to neglect it, as it is quite impossible to cut slices through 
this skin after it is roasted. They should always be made 
through the skin only, and in such directions and at such 
distances apart as will correspond with the slices in carving 
the joint. Pork requires to be put at a distance from a brisk 
aud strong fire, and should be thoroughly done, but not 
scorched. It must be well basted, and, when there is no 
skin, as in what is called *‘ pig-meat,’’ that is, the meat 
from large bacon-hogs, a strong solution of sult in water 
should be used at first to baste it. When there is outside 
skin, a little dripping or lard mast be put into the pan to 
begin with. Leg of pork is generally stuffed with sage 
and onions, boiled and chopped fine, and if these are mixed 
with an equal quantity of boiled potatoes, the favor will 
be improved, with less danger of unpleasant reminiscences. 
The staffing is forced into a slit cut in the large end, near 
the bone. Gravy is made from the dripping-pan; it is 
usual to serve with apple-sauce. The time required is, for 
the leg, fully half an hour more than the usual quarter of 
an hour per pound; for other joints, that allowance will 
su fice. 

Rolled Beef or Mutton, sometimes called mock hare, 
makes an excellent variety hot ; and when cold is delicious 
for the breakfast-table. The bones of a loin of mutton or 
of ribs of beef are first taken out with a sharp knife, and 
then the meat is filled with stuffing as for veal, and rolled 
tightly up, tying it round with a string in three places, the 
string being removed after it is dressed. It requires a 
rather longer time than the allowance, as it is very thick 
and solid. The bones make good gravy, and it is usual to 
add a little sweet sauce. Beef Heart is stuffed and roasted 
in the same way, but it is not good cold. Indeed, when 
eaten hot, its fat chills so very fast that it should be served 
on water dishes and plates. 

Sucking-Pig may be either roasted or baked. If roasted, 
it must be put down at a distance from the fire, and should 
be basted with oil, dripping, or lard. The pig is always 
stuffed with some kind of stuffing containing sage, a good 
receipt for which is to take a quarter of a pound of crumbs 
of bread, one onion, a small handful of sage, a raw egg, 
and a small piece of butter; these should be well mixed 
together with a little pepper and salt; then fill the belly 
of the pig and sew up with a common needle and thread. 
Another plan is to cut a round of bread thick, as for toast, 
brown it very lightly, and butter it, then soak it in some 
water in which a handful of sage and an onion have been 
boiled, cut it into long pieces, and lay it in the belly, with 
alternate layers of the boiled sage-leaves, but no onion, 
after which it is to be closed as above. A pig about a 
month old will take from an hour and three-quarters to 
two hours; and if two weeks older, another hour. After 
taking it from the spit, cut the head off, and leave the 
body in the dripping-pan. Then divide the head longi- 
tudinally, and take out the brains for sauce; after which, 
return it to the dripping-pan. When the sauce is made, 
divide the body down the middle, and lay the two halves 
back to back, with half the head at each end. The sauce 
is made by choppiug the brains up very finely with boiled 
sage, and mixing with some good plain stock, or the gravy 














made from the dripping-pan. Some made-gravy should 
also be served with it. 

Poultry, with White Meat, require all the same manage- 
ment in roasting. They are first trussed according to the 
mode previously described, and then either put in a cradle- 
spit, or on a small common spit, or suspended from a bottle- 
jack. All of these require lard, dripping, or butter, to basie 
them with, the last being the best, but either answering the 
purpose well enough, provided they are used almost con- 
stantly. They should be well floured at first, and kept at 
a distance from the fire for about half the time, after which 
they may be put nearer, and when the thin skin rises in 
little bladders, they are generally done enough. Turkeys, 
and sometimes large fowls, have their necks stuffed with 
forcemeat, and require a made-gravy for them, which can 
generally be obtained from odds and ends, including their 
heads, necks, and legs cut off. Bread-sauce and sometimes 
sausages are served in addition, and the invariable con- 
comitants, ham or tongue, must not be forgotten. Time 
required, as near as may be, ove-quarter of an hour per 
pound, 

Geese and Ducks are trussed and spitted as previously 
shown, after which they are put down at a distance from 
a good fire; previously, however, stuffing their whole 
bodies with sage and onions, boiled, chopped fine, and 
then mixed with an equal quantity of potatoes. They 
require plenty of dredging and basting with lard or drip- 
ping, and a made-gravy must be served with them, also 
apple-sance. Time required, strictly according to the 
regular rule. 

Wild Ducks, Wigeon, and Teal are all roasted like 
common ducks, but without stuffing, and with rather a 
less allowance of time, though it is not now the fashion to 
send them to table almost raw, as was formerly the case. 
Before carving, the knife is drawn along the breast in the 
situation of the slices; and upon these a lemon is squeezed, 
and a little Cayenne pepper sprinkled. They all requirea 
made gravy, with port-wine., 

Hare should not be roasted, unless moderately young 
and well kept, or it will be tough and devoid of flavor. 
The hare should be paunched as soon as possible, and its 
inside kept dry by wiping it, at the same time rubbing it 
with a little pepper-dust. Most cooks, after skinning the 
hare, soak it for two or three hours to get the blood out 
from the shoulders; but this is a great mistake, for it does 
not effect this object until it has completely robbed the 
muscles of the back and legs of their juice and flavor. 
The proper plan is to carry a knife between the joints of 
the shoulders and the breast, as if about to divide them, 
and then, after wrapping up the whole of the rest of the 
body in a thick cloth, pump water into these slits tor ten 
minutes; or, better still, turn a cock of water upon then, 
to wash the blood from the insides of the shoulders, where 
it lodges, without touching the back and loins. Next fill 
the body with stuffing, and truss according to the direc- 
tions previously given. Proceed to roast it before a quick 
fire, not too flerce, and baste it perpetually for the first 
half hour with hot milk; afterwards use drippings, and 
towards the last give it plenty of four with the dredyer, 
alternately basting with great care and dredging, until a 
fine frothy coat is raised, in which the art of a good couk 
The time required is about an hour and a 
Made 


is shown. 
quarter to an hour and a half, according to size. 
gravy is necessary, and currant-jelly. 

Rabbvite are roasted exactly like hare, but, being smaller, 
They also ought not to be soaked 
From thirty 


they require less time. 
in water, but washed as directed for hare. 
to forty minutes will roast any wild rabbit. 
rabbits will take as long as a hare. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


[From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘‘The Sick Chamber."’] 


NIGHT WATCHING. 


Whew you have to sit up with your patient, endeavor 
to secure a few hours’ sleep in the after part of the day, 
that you may be fresh and prepared for your night duty. 
Then thoroughly renovate yourself by washing, dressing, 
and taking a good meal. Make every preparation for the 
night in good time, so that the room may be quiet early. 
None but those who have felt it can have any idea of the 
annoyance it is to a sick person to be disturbed, just as she 
hoped she was going off to sleep, by her nurse bustling 
about the room, perhaps with a light in her hand, making 
up the fire, opening the door, and drawing her own com- 
forts around her. The necessary preparations must be 
disturbing and troublesome, and for that very reason should 
be completed early. 

Have plenty of candles, or oil for the night-lamp, at 
band, coals and wood for the fire, the medicine in readi- 
ness, with glass and spoon and written directions, and any 
kind of nourishment for your patient made and ready to 
warm at a minute’s notice. If it is likely to turn sour from 
the heat of the room, keep it outside the door. 

As you will find the cold very great about daybreak, 
provide yourself with warm shawls or a flannel gown. 
To prevent your feet from swelling, lay them up as mach 
as you can. 

If your patient passes night after night with little or no 
sleep from restlessness, try what I have sometimes known 
to be useful, namely, moving into another room, or even 
changing the furniture of the room. 


ADMISSION OF VISITORS. 


As soon as wo hear of the illness of a friend, we are natu- 
rally anxious to make inquiries about her, and learn some- 
thing of her real state. Our first impulse is to go and see 
her. But, unless we can remain with her and make our- 
selves really useful, as friend, nurse, and servant—for it is 
not easy to separate these characters in the sick-room—our 
going is likely to do her more harm than good. Every one 
knows that this is often the case; and yet no one has cou- 
rage enough to prevent the evil. 

It would require more firmness and self-denial than can 
be expected from a patient, for her to refuse seeing one who 
takes deep interest in her, and perhaps has put herself to 
great inconvenience in making the visit of friendship and 
condolence: but if she cannot do it, her nurse must insist 
on quiet for her, and must preserve ber from the injury 
which might be inflicted on her by the mistaken kindness 
of friends and relations. If entire quiet is necessary for 
her, entire quiet must be secured, at any expense of broken 
ceremony or offended self-importance. What will most 
conduce to her patient’s recovery, is the one simple ques- 
tion for the nurse’s judgment, the one clear guide to her 
conscience ; and her calm and respectful firmness will, in 
the end, insure her both esteem and reward. 

When the medical man’s permission, your own observa- 
tion, and the patient's wishes, show that the visitors may 
be again admitted, at first suffer only one in a day to be 
let in; and, when you think that she may see two ina day, 
let there be an interval of complete repose between the 
going of one and the coming of another. Feel the way 
gently until you can leave your patient entirely to her 
inclination. 

Caution each visitor not to talk going up stairs, and 
expecially not to whisper at the door. If you go down to 
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them, as is best, wait till they have asked you all their 
questions, and then give them the caution. Never mind 
their looking surprised or angry at your thinking they do 
not know. You must be prepared with the charity that 
“endureth all things,” for the sake of your patient. 
Caution them, also, against speaking of any accidonts, 
misfortunes, crimes, and especially of those in which there 
has been loss of life. I remember, in my own case, that 
all my first visitors alluded to a horrible case of murder 
with which the town was then much occupied, and which 
my nurse had prudently kept from me. I too well recol- 
lect the thrill of horror that rashed through my frame 
from head to foot, like an electric shock, as I listened. 


THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 


Decarep TeetTa AND Tootnacne, Toorn DRAwINa, ETC. 
—What causes decay of the teeth has not been sufficiently 
well ascertained; probably neglect, in not paying early 
attention to them, or the action of the acids of the stomach ; 
when once decay appears, the disease rapidly extends. It 
is singular that the molars, or grinders, are the first at- 
tacked, the disease commencing on the inside or between 
the teeth, gradually enlarging and progressing till an open- 
ing is made into the cavity of the tooth itself. Now com- 
mences toothache, from the exposure of the nerves to the 
cold air, or the presence of some acrid substance irritating 
the nerve. Such is the dread in which this complaint is 
held, that many, very many, unthinking people rush to a 
doctor or dentist to have the aching member extracted. 
Should the operator be not of the brightest intellect, he acts 
as desired, without venturing a word of advice; he gains 
a fee, the victim loses a tooth, and when too late, finds it 
is rheumatic toothache, which a little proper medical treat- 
ment would have remedied, without having the tooth out 
at all; and thus have many acted neither wisely nor well, 
but from an erroneous conviction that nothing less than 
extraction would bring relief or cure. 

From twelve years of age till twenty-one, youth is very 
liable to toothache, arising from cold chiefly, and the cut- 
ting of the permanent teeth. There are so many varieties 
of toothache, that to prescribe for them individually would 
be undertaking a most unthankfal task. 

The first and principal cause is caries, a decay or rotting 
of the tooth, which, exposing the nerve, causes a sudden 
pain, and which sometimes as suddenly retreats, to the 
great joy of the sufferer. When of fixed locality, an ap- 
plication of any essential oil on a piece of cotton will ease 
the pain, and if the gums be much swollen or inflamed, 
some stomach medicine should be taken. If the disease 
should extend and become very painful, it is often magic- 
ally relieved by bleeding from the gums. There are also 
other cures, as burning the nerve with a strong caustic, or 
with a hot iron probe, Pellitory of Spain, a root of great 
warmth and pungency, frequently relieves the pain. Rhen- 
matic toothache is known by the soreness that attends the 
gums and face, and flying or shooting pains among the 
muscles of the jaw. The best remedy in this case is blis- 
ters behind the ears, cooling medicines, and an occasional 
dose of “Dover's Powder,”’ at bedtime. Guaiacum is a 
warm aromatic medicine, and to be greatly recommended, 
as affording, in many cases, permanent relief. 

When, from debility, a person is frequently sabjected to 
attacks of toothache, the use of tonics, and especially the 
Peruvian bark, will be extremely beneficial. 

It often occurs that the nerves spreading over the whole 
of one side of the face become affected, causing at times 
excruciating agony. The following is very simple, and 
mostly succeeds in allaying the violence of the symptoms: 
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Gel; some hops from a corn dealer, and fry them in a frying- 
* pan till quite brown, aud apply on some flannel to the 
affected part, as hot as possibly can be borne. The follow- 
ing wash is most excellent in fastening loose teeth, cleaning, 
and, above all, relieving or preventing toothache: Tincture 
pyrethri, 4drachms; tincture of kino, 2drachms; tincture 
of myrrh, 2 drachms; spirits of wine, 1 ounce; rose water, 
2eunces. Mix all together, and keep for use. 

If neither blistering, bleeding, nor the essential oils, nor 
other applications seem to do any good—and frequently it 
so happens—then in that case have the tooth extracted, as 
the only sure cure. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To Cotor Eeos.—Procure some narrow colored ribbons, 
and with them bind the eggs completely and tastefully 
round; then, after having properly secured the ends of the 
ribbons to prevent their getting loose, boil the same for 
about ten minutes, and the object will be effected. If the 
eggs were afterwards varnished, it would add much to the 
beauty of their appearance, 


To MAKE A SCENT RESEMBLING VIOLETS.—Drop 12 drops 
of genuine oil of rhodium on a lump of sugar, griud this 
well in a glass mortar, and mix it thoroughly with 3 lbs. 
of orris powder. This will, in its perfume, have a resem- 
blance to a well-flavored violet. 

Core ror THE CRAMP. 

To those who are troubled with cramp 

In the leg—and I fear there are many— 
I can offer a positive cure; 

And as simple and easy as any. 
A bandage sufficiently strong 

For the purpose is all that 's required; 
Which, tied tight jast over the knee, 

Will produce the effect so desired ; 
For the pain in a short time will cease, 

And permit you to sleep with some pleasure. 
One trial will prove that I've said 

Not a word that’s untrae of this treasure. 

To Remove Stains From THe Hanps.—Damp the hands 
first in water, then rub them with tartaric acid, or salt of 
lemons, as you would with soap; rinse them and rub them 
dry. Tartaric acid, or salt of lemons, will quickly remove 
stains from white muslin or linens. Put less than half a 
teaspoonful of the salt or acid into a tablespoonful of water ; 
wet the stain with it, and lay it in the sun for an hour; 
wet it once or twice with cold water during the time: if 
this does not quite remove it, repeat the acid water, and 
lay it in the sun. 

To Destroy Bres.—Bugs cannot stand hot alum water. 
Take two pounds of alum, bruise it and reduce it nearly 
to powder; dissolve it in three quarts of boiling water, 
letting it remain in a warm place till the alum is dissolved. 
The alum water is to be applied hot, by means of a brush, 
to every joint and crevice. Brush the crevices in the floor 
of the skirting-board if they are suspected places. White- 
wash the ceiling, putting in plenty of alum, and there will 
be an end to their dropping from thence. 


Receipt ror CHocotate Drops.—Scrape the chocolate to 
powder, and put an ounce to each pound of sugar; moisten 
the paste with clear water, take a small pan with a lid, fill 
it three parts with paste, place it over a small stove, the 
heat hole being of the size of the pan, and stir it with a 
little bone or ivory handle; when it almost boils take it 
from the fire, and continue to stir it, till it ia of proper con- 
sistence. Have a tin plate, very clean and smooth, take 
the pan in the left hand, and hold in the right a bit of wire 





(a few inches long), to take off the drops from the lip of the 
pan, and let it fall regularly on the tin plate; two hours 
afterwards take off the drops with a knife. 

A Simpte Remepy ror Foor Sprains.—Slide the fingers 
under the foot, and, having greased both thumbs, press 
them successively with increasing force over the painful 
parts for about a quarter of an hour. The application 
should be repeated several times, or until the patient is able 
to walk. This is a simple remedy for a very frequent ac- 
cident, and can be performed by the most inexperienced. 

Frrep Cucumper.—Take a full-grown cucumber, ripe, 
but still solid, and slice it thin—that is, not over a quarter 
of an iuch thick—and dip the slices in a flour batter so as 
to coat them, and then fry them in very hot lard, and 
plenty of it (not in a greased skillet), and eat them hot. 
Slices of salt fut pork, treated in the same way, are a good 
accompaniment. In both cases the batter should be cooked 
of an even light brown. 

DIARRH@A.—The first, the most important, and the most 
indispensable item in the arrest and cure of looseness of the 
bowels is absolute quietude on a bed. Nature herself 
always prompts this by disinclining us to locomotion. The 
next thing is to eat nothing but common rice, parched like 
coffee, and then boiled, and taken with a little salt and 
butter. Drink little or no liquid of any kind. Bits of ice 
may be eaten and swallowed at will. Every step taken 
in diarrhea, every spoonful of liquid, only aggravates the 
disease, If locomotion is compulsory, the misfortune of 
the necessity may be lessened by having a stout piece of 
woollen flannel bound tightly around the abdomen, so as 
to be doubled in front, and kept well in its place. In the 
practice of many years we have never failed to notice a 
gratifying result to follow these observances. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Spunoe Prppvine.—Six eggs, one cup of butter, one cup 
of cream, two cups of sugar, One teaspoonful of soda, one 
quart of four. Season with mace or lemon. Bake in a 
slow oven. 

Liast Breap Poppine.—Crumble one pint of light bread 
fine, one cup of butter, one pint of buttermilk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, three eggs. Sweeten and season to your taste. 
Bake it in a pan. 

Mcsn, on VirotxiA Peppine.—Make one pint of corn- 
meal mush, and while it is warm, put into it half a tea- 
cup of butter; six eggs, beat very light; one pint of milk ; 
sweeten with brown sugar to your taste; season highly 
with lemon. Bake it in a nice pie-crust. 

Pie-Crvust.—One quart of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of lard; put in half the flour to half the lard, and with 
water knead until smooth ; roll it out thin three times, 
touching it each time with the lard, sprinkling it with four, 
and rolling it up to be rolled again. 

Cooxtes witsovt Ecas.—Two cups of sugar, one cup of 
butter, one cup of cold water ; one teaspoonful of saleratus ; 
spice to the taste. Mix stiff, roll thin, and bake crisp. 

Kisses, on Drop Cakes.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three-quarters of a cup of water, half a teaspoonful 
of saleratus, two eggs, four and a half or five cups of flour. 
Drop them on a tin, and put a lump of sugar in the centre 
of each, 

These two receipts are very convenient in a country 
where we can get no milk, and eggs are scarce. 

Rice Caxe.—Three eggs, and the same weight of ground 
rice and sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly in 
a mould. 
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Chemistry for the Young. 


LESSON XIJ.—(Coneluded.) 


234. But solutions of nickel yield, with ferrocyanide of 
potassium, a greenish precipitate. What color do copper 
solutions yield with the same test ? 

235. One more test for copper solutions, and we will have 
done with them. The test now to be spoken of is very 
characteristic, and is frequently applied as a means of 
separating copper from solutions of copper on the large 
scale. 

236. Into any solution of copper immerse a clean slip of 
iron or steel, say the blade of a clean knile, and allow it 
to remain at rest. After an immersion varying from a few 
seconds upwards, according as the solution may be more 
or less concentrated, the iron will be seen to have acquired 
the appearance of copper. Indeed, the more ancient che- 
nists imagined this to furnish a case of metallic traus- 
mutation. This supposition, however, is a fallacy; for 
every portion of copper thrown down, there is an equiva- 
lent portion of iron dissolved. We do not mean by the 
word equivalent an equal weight, but what chemists term 
a “combining equivalent,” the meaning of which term 
does not come within our scope to explain. It follows, 
therefore, that the solution of copper from which metallic 
copper has been thrown down should now contain a solu- 
tion of iron. It will be well, therefore, to decant it into a 
phial, cork it, and label it accordingly, for the purpose of 
examination when jroo shall be taken up as the subject of 
our inquiries. This plan of separating metallic copper 
from solutions is had recourse to on a very large scale. 
Thus, in the neighborhood of certain copper-mines, there 
are springs and streams largely impregnated with the 
metal; to separate which, in the metallic state, nothing 
more is necessary than to immerse in such water pieces of 
iron, such as hoop-nails and other scraps and clippings. 
Assuming copper, under the circumstances indicated, to 
have been held in solution by sulphuric acid, as is the 
case, two valuable results will have been obtained, namely, 
metallic copper and sulphate of iron, otherwise termed 
“*copperas,” or “green vitriol,” a substance much used in 
the arts. It seems a curious perversion of language to 
denominate by the word copper-as a body which does not 
contain copper, but iron; and the origin of such perver- 
sion cannot be with any certainty discovered. Probably, 
however, the word is attributable to one of the common 
sources of the salt, namely, the source which we have 
been tracing. 

237. In performing the experiment of cupreous deposi- 
tion by means of an iron plate, it may be well to point 
vut, on this occasion, that the result is attributable to a 
mutual exercise between the copper and the iron of an 
electrical power. If, then, we could succeed in imparting 
to other substances besides iron a similar electric power, 
it might be inferred that these substances would act simi- 
larly te iron, and would produce a deposition of copper. 
This, in point of fact, can be done and is done, constituting 
the interesting art of electrotype, by the means of which 
copper is deposited upon any surface, whether plain, or 
excavated, or in relief. 

238. Not only iron, but zine also, is endowed with the 
property of throwing down copper from its solutions in a 
metallic state, a property which, as regards the latter 
metal, has been ingeniously taken advantage of, in the 
fabrication of a paper for preventing forgery by what is 
termed the anastatic process, a process which consists in 








transfetring a fuc-simile of printing or engraving from 

* paper to a zine plate, and thence to paper again. This 
process, it is evident, offers great facilities for the perpetra- 
tion of forgeries—facilities which, it has been suggested, 
may be abolished by incorporating a salt of copper with 
the material of bank-note and check paper. After many 
preliminary trials, the conclusion has been arrived at that 
phosphate of copper is the salt best adapted for the pur- 
pose, and the operativn of this salt is as follows: The first 
step in the foregoing operation involves the placing of the 
moistened check or note to be copied fat on a zine plate 
and the application of pressure. Supposing the non- 
cupreous or unprepared paper to have been used, the re- 
sult would simply be a transference of the engraving on 
the cheek or note to the metallic plate, from which it might 
be retransferred to a slip of paper, and the forgery thus 
completed. Supposing the cupreous paper, however, to 
have been employed, metallic copper would become de- 
posited on the zine plate, and the forger’s real check or 
note, from which he intended to make the dishonest copy, 
would have been destroyed. 

239. This deposition or precipitation of one metal by 
another is a very beautiful manifestation of chemical 
forces; nevertheless, it is not often brought into requisi- 
tion as a means of analysis. Whilst on the subject, it 
may be well to add, that just as iron precipitates copper 
from its solutions, so copper precipitates silver, and zin> 
lead. These are amongst the most common instances of 
the phenomenon, but there are others. At first sight, 
these cases of deposition of one metal by another seem 
like cases of transmutation, and, indeed, they were thus 
regarded by many of the alchemists. 

240. We shall couclude this lessun by a description of 
certain beautiful tests for the three metals, silver, lead, 
and mercury. 

241. The first is iodide of potassium. Add a portion of 
the solution to a solution of nitrate of lead (neutral), nitrate 
of silver (neutral), protonitrate of mercury, and observe 
the colors which are developed in each instance. Ascertain 
whether the colored precipitates be soluble in water, hot 
or cold, in solutions of ammonia or of potash, in nitric or 
hydrochloric acid. 

242. Now, turning your attention exclusively to the 
action of iodide of potassium on a solution of bichloride 
of mercury, begin the investigation by pouring successive 
small quartities of the test into the solution, shaking after 
each addition. Next vary the experiment by pouring 
graduated small quantities of the solution of bichloride 
into the test, shaking as before after each addition. (b- 
serve the beautiful play of colors which results; and ob- 
serve, moreover, the important fact that the colored pre- 
cipitate is soluble in an excess of the test, as well a& in an 
excess of the bichloride solution, forming, in éither case, a 
perfectly colorless and transparent liquid. 

243. The last test for solutions of silver and mercury 
which need be mentioned isa solution of either bichromate 
or chromate of potash. Test the solutions with either of 
these substances, and remark the beautifal shades of color 
which result. 

244. Thus we conclude our slight analytical examination 
of silver, copper, lead, and mercury; and, in concluding, 
let the young analyst remember that, although the tests 
for these various metals are numerous, the methods of 
analytically separating them from each other are com- 
paratively few ; not that we have mentioned all the pos- 
sible methods of separating these metals from each other, 
but all which are suggested by a knowledge of qualities 
already demonstrated to exist in the course of our lee 
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Evitors’ Gable. 


How empty learning, and how vain is art, 

But as it mends the life and guides the heart.—Youna. 

** PopuLar literature,” says a British writer, ‘‘hasin our 
day received an impulse and a development which in some 
respects may be described as not less extraordinary, not 
less revolutionary, than the impulse and the development 
which it derived successively from the creation of an alpha- 
bet and the invention of printing. We cannot, indeed, fix 
upon any one discovery in the present century that may 
be compared for importance with either of the grand events 
to which we have just referred; but we can point to the 
concurrence of an immense number of new applications 
and new arrangements that have tended to diffuse educa- 
tion, and not only to cheapen, but also to improve and to 
enrich books, in a manner previously unexampled. The 
stereotypic process has been perfected ; steam has been ap- 
plied to the printing-press ; the printing-press bas been so 
elaborated that it is possible to throw off 20,000 copies of 
The Times in an hour; paper is improved and cheapened ; 
various societies have been making the greatest efforts to 
popularize knowledge; we have been doing our best by 
‘grants in aid’ and competitive examination to raise the 
standard of education; while, keeping equal pace with 
these appliances, government has abolished the stamp on 
newspapers except for postal purposes, the duty on adver- 
tisements has been abrogated, and there is every prospect 
that very speedily the paper duty, the lust of the taxes on 
knowledge, will go with the rest. Along with such facili- 
ties as these should be mentioned the advance that has 
been made in those arts by which books are illustrated. 
The art of wood-engraving has been revived, and beyond 
our expectation refined ; printiug in colors has been prose- 
eated with singular success; by the anastatic method, 
maps can be produced at a cost little beyond that of tracing 
the design ; the sun not only draws pictures for us, but 
also prints them to any extent, so that books are illustrated 
directly by photographs, To all this add that cheap music 
is the growth of but the last few years, and the most recent 
result of using movable types is, that one enterprising firm 

Mesara, Cocks & Co.) have been able to offer Handel's Mes- 
xiah to the public at the extraordinary price of one shilling 
and fourpence. Nor ought it to be forgotten that the rail- 
way, and the telegraph, and the penny postage, by bringing 
near to us a vast world beyond our own limited circles, 
and giving us a present interest in the transaction of the 
most distant regions, enormously increase the number of 
readers, and of themselves create a literature.” 

But astonishing as has been the progress of popular 
knowledge in Great Britain, our American people have far 
exceoded their Old World contemporaries. Our newspapers 
outoumber theirs nearly three to one, and if we would 
count up the millions on millions of pages of tracts, the mil- 
lions of periodicals, and the hundreds of thousands of Sun- 
day-School books, and books for common school libraries 
and family reading, yearly issued during the last twenty 
years, we should go far to prove that if this increase 
of popular literature should continue, we might come 
to that period when we should seriously have to inquire, if 


‘All the world was paper, 
And all the seus were ink,” 
what woald become of the working-day world? 
4o4 





The great advantages of this literature are well set forth 
by the British reviewer, but neither he nor any other man 
bas alluded to the most efficient cause of this universal 
awakening of intellectual activity among the Anglo-Saxon 
race, above all others. This cause will be found in the 
better advantages of intellectual culture afforded the femi 
nine sex, and the better opportunities opened for the exer- 
cise of woman's mental and moral powers. In raising 
woman, the race hasadvanced. The last twenty years have 
given hera high place in the republic of letters; in popular 
literature she is the leader—that is, in America—and she is 
fast reaching that responsible station in Great Britain. We 
do not mean to say that women write as much or as well 
on many subjects as men; but women are the readers, and 
by their sympathy with and appreciation of the learning 
of men they incite the genius of the latter to its best aims 
and its unceasing efforts for improvement. 

We were led into this train of thought by an event that 
lately occurred in England, at the Crystal Palace, London, 
on the celebration of the centenary of Robert Barns. The 
managers had offered a prize for the best ode, which was 
to be recited at the celebration. There were over nine 
hundred pieces offered. A young Scotch “lassie,” Isabella 
Craig, won the prize, and thas, after the lapse of nearly 
seventy years, his own country woman has truly and beau- 
tifully repaid to his memory the tribute due for his record- 
ed testimony to woman's worth, that she was the “ noblest 
work” of nature. 

Had the infnence of woman’s mind on popular literature 
been as potent during the life of Burns as it is now, the 
faults of his poetry would have been avoided. Her taste 
has given to literature of every kind delicacy of thought, 
refinement of expression, and purer and loftier ideas of 
moral goodness. But to return to Isabella Craig. We will 
give her ode, because we feel sure our many youthful and 
poetry-loving readers will be eager to see it. They will 
discover from it that she has cultivated her mind; that she 
has learning as well as genius. The last is the gift of God ; 
the first must be won by human effort. Remember this, 
and do not dream that a “gifted poet” bas no need of hard 


study. 
ODE ON THE CENTENARY OF BURNS. 


We hail this morn 
A century's noblest birth ; 
A Poet peasant-born, 
Who more of Fame'’s immortal dower 
Unto his country briugs, 
Than all her kings! 


As lamps high set 
Tpon some earthly eminence— 
And to the gazer brighter thence 
Than the sphere lights they fout— 
Dwindle jn distance and die out, 

While no star waneth yet; 
Ro through the past’s far-reaching nly ht 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 


A gentle boy— 
With moods of sadness and of mirth, 
Quick tears and sudden joy— 
Grew up beside the sant's hearth. 
His father’s toll he shares ; 
But half his mother's cares 
From his dark, searching eyes, 
Too swift to sympathize, 
Hid in her heart she bears. 
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At early morn 

His father calls him to the field; 

Through the stiff soil that clogs his feet, 
Chill rain and harvest heat, 

He plods all day: returns at eve outworn, 

To the rude fure a peasaut's lot doth yield ; 
To what else was he born? 


The God-made King 
Of every living thing, 
(For his great heart in love could hold them all) ; 
The dumb eyes meeting his by hearth and stall— 
Gifted to understand— 
Knew it and sought his hand; 
And the most timorous creature had not fled, 
Could she his heart have read, 


Which fain all feeble things hath biess'd and sheltered. 


To Nature’s feast— 
Who knew her noblest guest 
And entertained him best— 
Kingly he came. Her chambers of the east 
She drap'’d with crimson and gold, 
And poured her pure joy wines 
For him, the poet-soul'd, 
For him her anthem rotl’d, 
From the storm-wind among the winter pines, 
Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love warble from the linnet’s throat. 


But when begins 
The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 
A king must leave the feast and lead the fight. 
Aud with its mortal foes— 
Grim gather hosts of sorrow and of sins— 
Each human soul mast close. 
And Fame her trumpet blew 
Before him ; wrapped him in her purple state; 
Aud made him mark for all the shafts of fate 
That henceforth round him flew. 


Though he may yield, 
Hard pressed and wounded fall, 
Forsaken on the field; 
His regal vestments soil'’d; 
His crown of half its jewels spoil’d ; 
He is a king for all. 
Had he but stood aloof! 
Had he array’d himself in armor proof 
Avgainst temptation’s darts! 
So yearn the good—so those the world calls wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 
Triumphant moralize, 


Of martyr-woe, 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests ; 
Tears have not ceased to flow; 
Indignant grief yet «tirs impetuous breasts, 
To think—above that noble soul brought low, 
That wise and soaring spirit fool'd, enslay'd— 
Thus, thus he had been say'd! 


It might not be! 

That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent; 

Its silver chords, which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tun‘d ; 

Save by the maker of the instrument, 
Its every string who knew, 

And from profaning touch his heavenly gift withdrew. 


Regretful love 
His country fain would prove, 
By grateful honors lavish'd on his grave; 
Would fain redeein her blame 
That he so little at her hands can claim, 
Who nunrewarded gave 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame, 


The land he trod 
Hath now become a place of pilgrimage ; 
Where dearer are the daisies of the sod 
That could bis song engage 
The hoary hawthorn, wreath'd 
Above the bauk on which his limbs he flung, 
While some sweet plaint he breath'd ; 
The streams he wandered near; 
The maidens whom he lov d; the songs he sung; 
All, all are dear! 


The arch blue evyer— 
Arch but for love's disguise— 
OF Scotland's daughters, soften at his strain ; 
Her hardy soas, sent forth across the main, 














To drive the ploughshare through earth's virgin soils, 
Lighten with it their toils ; 

And sister lands have learned to love the tongue 
In which such songs are sung. 


For doth not song 

To the whole world belong? 
Ts it not given wherever tears can fall; 
Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they fow, 

A heritage to all? 


BUSINESS MEN AND THEIR WIFE-PARTNERS. 


Never was a household more perfectly conducted than 
my mother’s. Her husband's tastes and comforts had 
been so jealously provided for, that, for a while after her 
death, left without his ministering agent, he felt as hel)- 
less and strange as if suddenly transported to another 
sphere. Every want had been anticipated. If weary or 
ill, a devotion and tenderness divine in its nature, because 
it could not be returned, surrounded him with a healing 
atmosphere. So constant bad been this deportment, that 
he had come to view it as simply the natural result of the 
relation of wife to husband. He rarely entered into society, 
consequently knew nothing of womanhood in general. 
Thus it happened that only through deprivation did he 
realize the value of her he had lost, as a partner in life. 
This loss was irreparable. The external relationship, 
which alone he had admitted, being so suddenly with- 
drawn, he was left to mourn as one who could not be 
comforted. Where were now the warm slippers, the punc- 
tual meals, the silence, order, and neatness, the subdued, 
yet cheerful, welcome that ever awaited him? Where 
were the hands that put each shirt, ready and faultless, at 
his bedside? that left neither rents nor lack of buttons to 
vex him? Where was she who knew his weaknesses but 
to disguise them, and his virtues but to exaggerate them ? 
Where was that quiet presence that listened when he 
talked ? that active mind that gathered the pleasant daily 
chit-chat, to amuse him when the newspaper failed? she 
who was silent if that mood most pleased him, but who 
would join in the infective laugh and hearty joke at hi« 
unbending? Where, indeed, was his domestic providence? 

Ah, where? Poor man! he bad lived on those virtues 
of another as his own right; and, when taken from him, 
he realized his own weaknesses, Well may he grieve! 
Business men, reflect! The woman partner of your house- 
hold is, in truth, an active partner in your commerce. 
Without ber dutiful care to smooth your path, how could 
you go out to win the golden goal? Without her welcome 
to soothe and rest your over-anxious minds, how could 
you return, re-invigorated, to your daily conflicts? Does 
not such an one earn something more than board and 
lodging? If your pride or avarice will not permit her to 
finger the profits, as mach hers as yours, give her roofed 
life at least confidence, sympathy, and the daily news.— 
From Conressions oF AN Inquinen, by James J, Jarves. 


A GALLery or PAtntixnas.—We have given the foregoing 
sketch in order to introduce the writer to our readers, 
though he is, doubtless, known already to many by his 
varied and interesting books. Mr. Jarves has written 
much, for an author of his time of life. ‘“ Kiana,” 
**Ttalian Sights,” ‘Art Hints,’’ and an excellent “‘ History 
of the Sandwich Islands,"’ besides several other works, 
are from his pen. He has been for several years residing 
in Italy, and is now engaged in an enterprise that promises 
to be of much interest and improvement to Americans, and 
which, we trust, will reflect what he will richly deserve— 
great honor on his own name. One of his friends writes 
us; “Mr. Jarves is now at Florence, entirely occupied in 
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collecting paintings to form a gallery, which, when com- 
pleted, he intends to bring to America, and open in Boston 
to the public, freely, as we understand.’’ As Mr. J. J. 
Jarves is an excellent judge of art, and has ample means 
at bis command, his father, Deming Jarves, Esq., and 
other Boston millionaires taking great interest in the ob- 
ject, there can be no doubt of the success of this liberal 
design for art improvement in the United States. 

“Taz Rosetta Srons,” Seoond Edition.—We gave, in 
our “Table” of last month, a brief history of this curious 
book, and of the admirable manner in which three college 
students had worked out the mystery of the hieroglyphics 
of Old Egypt. As we then expected, a second edition has 
been demanded, is completed, and now something remains 
to be said in order that our readers may have a better idea 
of the singular beauty of the illustrations which adorn 
almost every page of this remarkable work. The marginal 
drawings are a study of graceful patterns and artistic de- 
signs, besides which there are interspersed pictures very 
accurately copied from ancient remains, which represent 
animals, plants, and flowers peculiar to the land of the 
Nile. There are also curious copies from the antique 
image of Ptolemy Epiphanes, of Queen Arsinoe, and the 
gods of ancient Egypt, valuable to learned collectors, and 
interesting to the unlearned or superficial observer. All 
these pictures and drawings, decorating at least one hun- 
dred pages, are richly colored, thus giving a series of illus- 
trations unequalled in attractions. We consider this book 
the gem of gift books, an ornament on any parlor table, 
and particularly adapted for presents to students in col- 
leges, and all young men who wish to encourage the efforts 
of American genius. The book is a quarto. 

The authors of the work, Messrs. Hale, Jones, and Mor- 
ton, have requested the publisher of the Lady’s Book to 
offer the following terms, to facilitate the sale: Any person 
remitting five dollars, current money, to L. A. Godey, shall 
receive a copy, free of postage. 

To Acapemties axp Scnoots.—Boardman, Gray & Co., 
of Albany, New York, the celebrated piano-forte mannfac- 
turers, are getting up a piano that will combine all the 
requisites for school musical purposes, in a compact form, 
embracing all the new improvements, and yet will be fur- 
nished at less than half the price paid for pianos generally 
used in schools, They will have an illustrated and de- 
scriptive circular of this new instrument out in a very 
short time, and request that schools and academies, either 
public or private, or persons that wish pianos, will send 
their address or circular, or write to Boardman, Gray & 
Co., at Albany, New York, who will send them a descrip- 
tive circular and price. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion for the good of all; for a piano that will combine the 
requisites for school and musical purposes will certainly 
have all the good points needed in a musical instrument, 
and the names of the makers area sufficient guarantee that 
the piano will be all they promise; and if they can be fur- 
nished at less than half the usual prices, they will find 
their way into thousands of families throughout our land 
who cannot afford to pay high prices, and yet have the 
taste and need the piano to make home pleasant, and add 
refinement to the family circle. Success, say we, to Messrs. 
Boardman, Gray & Co., of Albany, New York. Send your 
names to them, who want good pianos at a very low rate. 

Puaces or Epvcations ror Youre Laprrs.—We have on 
band a large number of circulars from different institutions, 
bat, this month, we have not room or time for the subject. 
In our next number, however, we hope to give an article 





of more length than usual on this important matter. Our 
music-loving readers will find, in the preceding article, 
interesting intelligence respecting the piano in schools. 

Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarptne and Day Scnoon ror Yoruna 
Lapiss, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened on Mon- 
day, September 13th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for acquir- 
ing the French language, and the best instruction in music 
and the other accomplishments, An accomplished French 
teacher resides in the family, and also an excellent teacher 
of music, who gives ber personal attention to pupils while 
practising. The moral training and the health and phy- 
sical development of the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. ¥Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL. D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

Mouxt Vernon Association.—We have a few more 
names to add to the list of members. 

Mrs. R. D. Miller, $1, Savannah, Georgia. 

8. MeGraw, Helena, $1, Arkansas. 

Mrs. Dr. Brasher, $1, Lake Village, Arkansas, 

Mrs. C. M. Lewis, $1, Dry Ridge, Kentucky, 

Miss 8. M. Burroughs, $1, Rochester, Michigan 

Mrs. Mary A. Dwight, $1, Spring Place, Georgia. 

R. G. Allison, $1, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. C. Galtney, $1; Mrs. Sue Galtney, $2; Miss Lizzie 
Robb, $1; Mrs. Mary J. Inje, $1, Washington. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 


John W. Bucher, P. W. Gray, Daniel Beckley, George 
Bright, Sunbary, Pennsylvania, $1 each. 

Dr. C. D. Lewis, $1, Dry Ridge, Kentucky. 

Mrs. J. D. Campbell, $1, West Henniker, N. H. 

A. W. Converse, $1, Stafford Springs, Connecticut. 

Clab sent by Mrs. Robert Peter, Darnestown, Md.—Dr. 
N. Brewer, Arthur Brewer, Jane P. Brewer, Mary Brewer, 
Mrs. Mary R. Brewer, George Brewer, Wm. Brewer, Mrs. 
D. T. Jones, Mrs. Joseph Brewer, Mrs. Robert Peter, $1 
each. 

To ovr CorRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: ‘‘ Mam- 
moth Cave’’—‘' My Child”—*Stanzas to ——"’—“* Words 
from Paradise’’—‘ Smiles’’—*‘*The Last Night at Home” — 
“My Guardian Angel’—‘‘The Golden Rule” (the other 
poem not needed; we are overcrowded with poems)— 
“Not all a Waif, No. 2’’—‘“‘Solitude”—“ The Present’ — 
“To Mary”—“ Lizzie’’—*‘*The Orphans, or a Sister’s Re- 
compense” (the poem not wanted)—‘‘A Simple Song’’-— 
“The King of the Beautiful”—and “Smiles and Tears.” 

The following articles are not needed: ‘‘A Christmas 
Sketch”’—‘‘ Sappho’’—*“ Lines” (the writer can improve, 
and we shall be happy to see another specimen)—*‘ Left 
Behind”’—“ A Valentine”—‘‘ War and Peace”—‘‘ Hope” — 
“Bury Me by Moonlight”—‘ Moss Venit”’ (to be returned, 
if stamps are sent; we are crowded with articles)—‘‘ The 
Home of my Childhood” —* Look to Heaven”—* Babes in 
the Wood"’—“ Not Alone”’—‘“‘ Song”—“ The Word of our 
God"’—* Easter” —* Death” (we must decline these elegiac 
compositions, however well written, as we have not room) 
—**The Miser"—‘“' We are Passing Away’’—‘‘ Too Late” — 
* Live for Something”—‘‘ The Mysterious Land”—*“ Rosa 
Mervio’s Triamph’’—‘“‘The Backwoods Counsel”—‘“ The 
Captive’ —“ Musings’’—*‘ Soft, ye Night Winds’’ (we must 
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decline this elegy, though it merits publication; a news- 
paper in the vicinity is the best organ for such tributes of 
friendship)—“ Adieu, ye Hopes”—*“ Life’—and ‘Trans- 
migrations.” We have other MSS. on hand, that will be 
nuticed next month. 

“Deacon Stebbins’s Gruel.”—The writer has neither 
sent name nor address. 

Will the author of ‘The Rose-Buds” please write us? 
We cannot read his story until we hear from him. 


th Department, 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 








Beps.—Considerations of economy have banished featner 
beds from many public houses; and it would be well if the 
more important consideration of health would induce peo- 
ple to forego the luxury of soft feather beds entirely ; they 
are non-conductors of electricity, and therefore they inter- 
fere with the electric currents of the body; besides this, 
they are a fit reservoir for the poisonous and contagious 
emanations of previous occupants; and they also unduly 
heat the body, and thus prodnece an enervating effect. Fea- 
ther beds should therefore be excluded by all who value 
health more than a soft bed, and their places should be 
supplied by mattresses made of moss, straw, or hair; or, 
what is perhaps the best of all, cotton. Persons who ac- 
custom themselves to cotton beds will even find them far 
more comfortable than to be buried in feathers. 

Tae Laws or Dress.—Health and comfort first; orna- 
ment next. The dress should be plain, neat, clean, loose, 
and rather light than heavy. Itshould be plain and neat, 
because these are the elements of true beauty; and because 
God clothed our first parents in simple skins, thus showing 
the great design of dress to be utility, and not ornament. 
Dress should be clean b it is d ded by decency 
and good taste; it should be loose and light so as to avoid 
all oppression and restraint, so that every muscle may have 
the most perfect freedom of motion, while mind and body 
are equally at ease. 

Lone Dresses aND Pointed Waists.—While we are no 
Bloomerite, we must enter our protest against the very long 
dresses of the present day. They are cumbersome, un- 
cleanly, and wastefully extravagant. They prevent free- 
dom of motion in walking; they gather the dirt from the 
roads and streets as they drag their beautiful lengths along ; 
and they cannot possibly last. In view of all these things, 
then, and others that might be mentioned, our verdict is: 
let the skirts of dresses be sufficiently Bloomerized to swing 
clear of the ground, at any rate. Pointed waists are nearly 
as bad as corsets. They compress and paralyze the mus- 
cles beneath them ; while the internal organs, the stomach, 
liver, spleen, &c., are crowded downward, thus causing a 
train of the most common and serious disosders to which 
women are subject.* 

Coo.ine orr.—Never sit or lie down in a current of air, 
or remove any of the clothing after ceasing from active 
exercise. Instead of lightening the dress, it shouid be 
increased under these circumstances, by throwing on a 
cloak, cape, or shawl, even in summer. Attention to this 
simple rule would save many lives annually, for the most 
dangerous and fatal forms of disease are caused by cooling 
off too rapidly. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE Harn.—The hair should never be 








”#* These disorders, and many others, will be fully treated 
of in our forthcoming work, ‘‘Woman’s Home Book of 


Health.” 





twisted, knotted, or pulled contrary to its natural direction 
if you would avoid baldness and headache. The scalp 
should be washed and rubbed frequently with cold water, 
which will generally be sufficient to keep the hair from 
falling out, and to keep it smooth and glossy without the 
use of grease and pomatums, which should never be used 
except as a temporary expedient in some rare cases. The 
water should be well rubbed in around the roots of the 
hair with the ends of the fingers, avoiding the wetting of 
the body of the hair as far as possible. 

Should the scalp be obstinately dry and harsh, it may be 
safely washed with a weak cold solution of green tea, or 
with spirits of Castile soap containing a few grains of tan- 
nin, as prescribed by Dr. Hall. In cases of this kind the 
following may be applied: alcohol eight parts, water eight 
parts, spirits of hartshorn one part. Cologne water may 
also be used; but perhaps the best plan under these cir- 
cumstances, and especially if there be an accumulation of 
dandruff, is to have the head thoroughly shampooed, after 
the fashion of the barbers, repeating the uperation at inter- 
vals until the scalp is perfectly clean, and is stimulated 
into vigorous healthful action. 

Fivips in THe Stomacn. Porwons.—Water, and other 
things in a state of perfect solution, when taken into the 
stomach, are imbibed by the bloodvessels, as sand drinks 
up water when poured on it. This has been proved by the 
case of a man who had an accidental opening into his sto- 
mach, which allowed his attendant to see what was going 
on within. Hence the necessity for prompt action in cases 
of poisoning. As soon as a poison has been swallowed, it 
should be followed immediately by a heaping teaspoonful 
of salt and the same quantity of ground mustard dissolved 
in a glass of cold water, if there is no warm water at band. 
Dr. Hall, in his late work, ‘‘ Health and Disease,” advises 
that the water should always be cold, lest the patient be 
scalded; but this is not very probable. In the absence of 
either salt or mustard, the one at hand may be used alone. 
Should these fail, the following has been recommended, 
and may be tried: Take vinegar one pint, drink it down, 
and follow immediately by a tablespoonful of saleratus, 
or carbonate of soda, dissolved in a small quantity of wa- 
ter. This will produce a lively effervescence, which will 
cause the stomach to boil over, and thus its contents will 
be expelled. This plan of evacuating the stomach would 
be well adapted to cases of poisoning with opium and other 
narcotics, where it is very difficult to get ordinary emetics 
to act. The stomach having been emptied by either of the 
means prescribed, then give the whites of two or three 
eggs, or wheat flour stirred up in water, or a cup of strong 
coffee. The first two, and all viscid substances act by 
sheathing the inside of the stomach and by blunting the 
acrimony of the acrid poisons. Keeping this principle in 
view, a variety of things suggest themselves as appropri- 
ate in the absence of those mentioned. Among these are 
milk, starch, elm bark, arrowroot, etc. etc. Coffee is sup- 
posed to counteract the effects of a number of poisons, and 
particularly those of the narcotic class, as opium, ete. But 
in cases of this kind we have seen great benefit from pour- 
ing cold water on the head from a considerable height, at 
short intervals. It should be poured on from half a minute 
to a minute at a time, and then repeated after an interval 
of from one to five minutes, according to the effect. It acts 
by arousing the brain to action until the stupefying effects 
of the opium or other narcotic pass off. An infant towhom 
landanum had been given for paregoric was thus saved by 
us; for the dose had been swallowed two or three hours, 
and of course had passed out of the stomach into the cireu- 
lation. 

Mepicat Booxs ror THe Psopie.—If you value health 
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and long life, read not the plausible and seductive theories 
published in almanacs and newspapers, neither swallow 
any of the unknown drugs advertised inthem. Eschew, 
in like manner, all works on domestic medicine that deal 
largely in the stronger drugs, calomel, opium, ipecac, 
tartar emetic, blisters, &c., that freely prescribe bleeding, 
emetics, and cathartics, and teach that every one may be 
his own physician. Sooner might every woman tune her 
own piano and make her own watches! The only safe 
books for the people are such as prescribe the simpler 
medicines only, unless it be in some rare cases. Those 
works that deal largely in the laws of health as the best 
means of preventing disease may be read with great benefit 
by all. Among these we would mention “‘ Hall's Journal 
of Health,” “ Health and Disease,” recently published by 
the same author, “The Philosophy of Health,’ by L. B. 
Coles; and among the numerous drug-prescribing works 
on domestic medicine, the safest and best that we have seen 
is ‘‘Coats’s Domestic Medicine." 

In this connection, we trust that we will be excused for 
referring to a forthcoming work of our own, which is 
specially designed for the domestic use of the women of 
our country. This work will contain matter of the most 
vital importance to every woman, and, we think, may be 
safely and profitably consulted by all. 

Co._umsus, Ga. 
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Booxs py Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low; we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From Parry & McMriuay, Philadelphia :— 

PENTECOST ; or, the Work of God in Philadelphia, 
A. D., 1858. Prepared by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. A pamphlet of some eighty pages, giving a his- 
tory of the rise, progress, and results of the late revival in 
Philadelphia, full of interest to all reflecting minds, but 
addressing itself especially to the Christian reader. Price 
10 cents. 

THE ATONEMENT, IN ITS RELATIONS TO LAW 
AND MORAL GOVERNMENT. By Albert Barnes. The 
author of this volume has written numerous works, all of 
which have been anxiously sought after by that class of 
readers who take pleasure in religious polemics. To such 
readers, and to theologians generally, we feel it to be our 
wisest course to leave, for their leisurely decision, the im- 
portant questions argued, in the present work, we doubt 
not, with its author’s usual ability and power of thought 
and language. Price $1 00. 

From Paris, Sampsox, & Co., Boston, through Parry 
& McMutuax, Philadelphia :— 

HYMNS OF THE AGES; being Selections from Lyra 
(Cutholica, Germanica Apostolica, and other Sources. 
With an introduction by Rey. E. D. Huntington, D. D. 
The compilers of this volume say that it was their “ pur- 
pose to bring together, irrespective of creed and in a 
convenient form, some of the best sacred poetry, such as 
contains quiet thoughts for quiet hours—devotional, com- 
forting, peaceful.” In the execution of this purpose we 
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think that they have succeeded most happily, not only in 
furnishing the heart with the most beautiful aspirations 
and devotions to the Supreme Being, but with touching 
sentiments of that charity without which all aspirations 
and devotions would be vain. An evidence ef this charity 
will be found in the fact that the compilers farther say: 
“Tf it be true that all along the ages and amid all varying 
phases of belief, the human heart is the same, and if this, 
in the ‘Hymus’ before us, has chanted its yearnings, and 
doubts, and comforts, and heavenly hopes in the one great 
temple whose roof overarches all our creeds, need we ask 
whether the strain first rose from desk or aisle, from monk- 
ish crypt or kingly chapel, from the soul of a heart-broken 
sinner or canonized saint?” Price $1 00. 

From James CHALLen & Sox, No. 25 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

CHRISTIAN MORALS. By James Challen, author of 
“The Gospel and its Elements,” etc. etc. This little treatise 
will no doubt have the most beneficial effects in restrain- 
ing the vices and follies of the times, if its precepts and in- 
structions are carefully practised and applied. Its teachings 
are drawn exclusively from the Gospel, and, although en- 
forced in a somewhat fervid and declamatory style, they 
are calculated to leave deep and lasting moral and religious 
impressions on the mind of the reader. Price 50 cents. 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
in which Las Casas’s Denunciations of the Popular Histo- 
rians of that War are fully Vindicated. By Robert Ander- 
son Wilson, Counsellor-at-Law, author of ‘* Mexico and its 
Religion,” ete. This work will, in all probability, startle 
the minds and challenge the belief of many readers, who 
have confided in the representations and facts of previous 
histories. Price $3 00. 

From J. B, Lrpprycort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDUSTRY AND THE SAFE 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL; or, a Thousand Chances 
to make Money. By a Retired Merchant. There is a vast 
amount of information and good advice in this volume, as 
well for the industrious and energetic without any other 
capital, as for those who have the means of commencing 
business, but hesitate in making a choice, The respecta- 
bility of the publishers is a guarantee for the solid and 
practical character of the work, which, we think, is calcu- 
lated to effect a vast amount of good. Price $1 25. 

TRESSILIAN AND HIS FRIENDS. By Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, author of the *“‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,”’ ete. This 
is a volume of so much choice and varied literature, that 
it would be impossible for us, in a mere “* book notice,” to 
particularize the nature or the attractiveness of its contents. 
But for any apparent neglect in this regard, we feel that 
we may find an ample apology in the established reputa- 
tion of the Doctor, who is well known to literary men the 
world over as a writer and critic of most excellent judg- 
ment and great learning, and as a gentleman of genial wit 
and feeling. We can only add to this, that these admirable 
qualities of the author’s head and heart are all most vividly 
displayed in the pages of “‘Tressilian and his Friends,” 
and combine to render this volume one of the most agree- 
able and interesting that has issued from the American 
press in a longtime. Price $1 25. 

From Reprrerp, New York, through J. B. Lrpprxcorr & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: An Essay towards 
the Interpretation of Nature. In this philosophical and 
metaphysical treatise, there are presented to the inquiring 
reader many new religious views, which will probably 
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interest, if they do not edify, those who have become weary 
and dissatisfied with the old creeds and dogmas founded 
upon, and generally adbered to by those professing to be- 
lieve in, the revelations of the Bible. Price $1 25. 

From Rrasevt & ToruMan, Boston, and Fiata, Porn, & 
Co., New York, threugh J. B. Lirppixcorr & Co., Phila- 
de! phia :— 

HOWE'S DRAWING-ROOM DANCES, especially de- 
signed for Social Evening Parties. Containing all the 
Popular and Fashionable Quadrilles, Cotillons, Fancy 
Dances, Comtra Dances, ete. With every variety of the 
latest and most approved figures and calls for the different 
changes. Music arranged for the Piano-Forte. By Elias 
Howe. An excellent work. Price $1 00. 

From Prrersox & Brotuers, 306 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia:— 

PETERSON’S COMPLETE COIN BOOK. This coin- 
book, probably the most complete ever published, contains 
perfect fac-simile impressions of all the various gold, sil- 
ver, and other metallic coina throughout the world. with 
the United States Mint value of each coin annexed. A copy 
of this book, we understand, will be presented as a pre- 
mium to all persons who are one year in advance to the 
semi-monthly and monthly edition of “‘ Peterson's Coun- 
terfeit Detector.” Price $1 00. 

ROSE WARRINGTON ; or, The Daguerreotype Minia- 
ture. By A. J. H. Duganne, author of ‘* Mysteries of the 
Three Cities—Boston, New York, and Philadelphia,”’ ete. 
etc. This is a thrilling and exciting story of city life. 
Price 25 cents, sent by mail, free of postage. 

THE WAVERLY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
We have received two numbers, Ivanhoe and Guy Man- 
nering, of Petersen’s cheap and complete edition of Walter 
Scott’s works, now in the course of publication, They are 
published weekly, and sold at 25 cents a volume, or num- 
ber, or the whole twenty-six volumes for $5 00. 

THE LADY OF ALBARONE; or, The Poisoned Goblet. 
By George Lippard. Price 25 cents. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Perer- 
sox & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Holme Lee, author 
of “* Katie Brande,” “‘ Thorney Hall,” ete. 
those engaging pictures of English home life, from the 
study of which no person can rise without feeling refreshed 
in heart aud mind. The characters are all so exquisitely 
drawn, and so naturally and familiarly arrayed, that from 
their first introduction the reader takes a deep interest in 


This is one of 


all their sayings and doings, and becomes, as it were, so- 
licitous in regard to their fortunes. The moral tone is un- 
exceptionable, Price $1 00. 

TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN NORTH AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA. Being a Journal of an Expedition 
undertaken under the Auspices of H. B. M.'s Government, 
in the years 1849—1855. By Henry Barth, Ph. D., D C.L., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, etc. 
etc. In three volumes. Vol. III. This being the third 
aud concluding volume of an important and interesting 
work already well known, we might leave it to the favor- 
able judgment which has been so universally pronounced 
ou the merits of its predecessors, with the general remark, 
that the indefatigable traveller and author has performed 
an immense service, as well for the remote regions of 
Africa, as for the entire commercial world. We should 
particularly notice, however, that the portion of the work 
which is devoted to the heretofore almost fabulous city of 
Timbuktu (Timbuactoo), opens a new and extensive field 
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for commercial enterprises, as well as for the future hopes 
and labors of Christianity. The singular and romantic 
adventures of the traveller are so graphically narrated, as 
to greatly enliven the monotony of so many pages neces- 
sarily devoted to details which present a wearisome same- 
ness. The illustrations of the work are admirably executed, 
as, indeed, are the illustrations of every publication from 
the press of the Harpers. Price $2 50 per volume. 

FANKWEI; or, the San Jacinto in the Seas of India, 
China, and Japan. By William Maxwell Wood, M. D., 
U. 8. N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the United States 
East India Squadron, author of ‘‘ Wandering Sketches on 
South America, Polynesia,” ete., “‘ A Shoulder to the Wheel 
of Progress,” ete. We learn from the preface that the title 
of this book is borrowed from the Chinese, and means a 
‘foreign dovil.” Nevertheless, the contents of the volume 
will show .he author to be a man of observation and good 
feeling, and especially so in regard to the discipline and 
usages of the navy. Price $1 25. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW: A Scottish Story. By the 
author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” ‘‘The Days of my Life,” 
etc. A well written and deeply interesting tale, inculcating 
a cheerful dependence upon the will of Providence. Prive 
$1 00. 

THE OLD PLANTATION, and What I Gathered there 
inan Autumn Month. By James Hungerford, of Mary- 
land. Pictures of our varied American life and manners, 
if drawn without any admixtures of prejudice or of illiberal 
feeling, would no doubt effect much good in eradicating 
some of those asperities which cannot but be witnessed 
with regret by every reflecting mind. The reader who 
will consent to visit the “Old Plantation’ 
with our author we think will be well compensated by 
what he will learn of Southern life and manners. Price 
$1 00. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCES- 
SION OF GREAT BRITAIN, By Agnes Strickland, author 
of the “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. VII. This 
volume completes the life of Mary Stuart, whose memory, 


in company 


by the generous and laborious researches of the author, 
has been relieved of many of the suspicions and calumnies 
heaped upon it by the apologists and partisans of Elizabeth. 
Price $1 00. > 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Petrn- 
son & Brotruers, Philadelphia:— 

ONWARD; or, The Mountain Ciamberers. A Tale of 
This is a work relating to religious progress, 
Its les- 


Progress. 
which addresses itself particularly to the young. 
sons are full of encouragement to the ardent and aspiring, 
as well as of charity and good-will to all. Price 75 cents. 

LETTERS OF ATRAVELLER. Second Series. By Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. There is no interest or pleasure to 
be derived from the perusal of a book of travels, unless the 
reader feels assured that its statements are facts, and its criti 
cisms the reflex of the author's feelings and true sentiments, 
written without any admixture of national or religious pre- 
judices. Such, however, will be the interest and pleasure 
which, in our opinion, will accompany all candid inquirer: 
who shall seek for information through the medium of these 
finished letters. There is no excitement apparent in their 
composition, no exaggeration or passion observable in thei: 
details. All that attracts the author's attention is calmly 
but forcibly described and commented upon, inducing and 
leaving the reader, however, to make his own reflections on 
the historic facts, and the graphic delineations furnished by 
the author of the national characteristics, the state of the 


arts, sciences, progress, etc., and the appearance of the 
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countries visited. The fact is, Mr. Bryant thinks, describes, 
and writes like a philosopher, that is, with candor, truth- 
fulness, and energy. Price $1 25. 

From Tuatonsr & Horcnixsor, 323 Broadway New 
York, through Peterson & Baoruers, Philadelphia :— 

MATRIMONIAL BROKERAGE IN THE METROPO- 
LIS. Being the Narrative of Strange Adventures in New 
York, and Startling Facts in City Life. By « Reporter of 
the New York press. These are sad and disgusting pic- 
tures of haman depravity and baseness, the truthfulness of 
which has been vindicated in the columns of the New York 
Evening Post, in which they originally appeared. Price 
$i 25. 

¢rom Dick & Firzcrraup, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

ANECDOTES OF LOVE; Being a true Account of most 
Remarkable Events connected with the History of Love, in 
all Ages, and among all Nations. By Lola Montez, 
Countess of Landsfeld. This book will be judged by its 

ele. Price $1 00. 

From Derer & Jackson, New York, through Peterson 
& Broruenrs, Philadelphia :— 

THE METHODIST ; or, Incidents and Characters from 
Life in the Baltimore Conference. By Miriam Fletcher. 
With an Introduction by W. P. Strickland, D. D. Ina two 
volumes. The author of these volumes has for many years 
been conversant with the deeply interesting scenes and 
characters of Methodist life, which he ably and graphically 
portrays. His work is warmly recommended by high au- 
thority in his church. Price $2 00. 

PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Alice Carey. The 
reading public have long been familiar with the literary 
works of Alice Carey. This is a volume of her lifelike 
sketches of country scenes and characters, which may be 
read and studied with interest and profit. Price $1 00. 

From Groner G. Evans, 439 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. ByT.S. Arthur. In all he 
writes, Mr. Arthur is true to the natural sympathies and 
impulses of the heart, and he is therefore always successful 
in his delineations of character, and in his efforts to reform 
and to elevate and strengthen the good resolutions of his 
reader. This is one of the best of his numerous works. 
V’rice 75 cents. 

From J. E. Porter, 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia :— 

NICARAGUA, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. A 
Description of its Inhabitants, Customs, Mines, Minerals, 
Early History, Modern Fillibusterism, Proposed Inter- 
Oceanic Canal, and Manifest Destiny. By Peter F. Stout, 
Esq., late Vice-Consul. This work hasa peculiar interest 
in a national point of view, at this time. The author 
had the best opportunity of forming correct opinions of 
everything relating to the country and the people he de- 
scribes. Price $1 25. 

From Ticxnor & Fiexips, Boston, through Hazarp & 
Broruers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THORN DALE; or, the Conflict of Opinions. By William 
Smith, author of “‘ Athelwold, a Drama,” ‘‘ A Discourse on 
Kthics,” ete. In the inviting pages of this excellently 


written volume we find much that is beautiful and inte- 
resting in religion and philosophy, blended with the attrac- 
tiveness of a quiet romance. In his speculations, the author 





displays great originality and even boldness of thought; 
yet, so modestly and unobtrusively does he advance his 
Opinions, that, disagree with them as we may, we are 
compelled to acknowledge the goodness and purity of the 
source from which they emanate. After all, in forming 
our judgments of books, we must admit the necessity of 
doing justice to the intentions of their authors; and when 
these can be fairly deemed to be worthy and generous, we 
can have no hesitation in recommending them to the peru- 
sal of inquirers after the truth, with the usual allowances 
for the existence of human prejudices discoverable in all 
the “conflicts of opinion.” With this reservation, we feel 
assured that the religious reader, as well as the philosophic 
inquirer and the lover of romance, will find “Thorndale” 
very much to their liking. Price $1 25. 

THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, the Long 
Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. This is a new work 
from the sturdy Anglo-Saxon pen of the genial author of 
“Tom Brown's School-Days.” We could inform our read- 
ers with regard to the meaning shrouded in its title, bat 
prefer leaving the matter in their own bands, promising 
them, however, that, if they undertake to enlighten them- 
selves on the point, by reading the story, they will not 
only be successful, bat highly instructed and amused into 
the bargain. Price $1 00. 

From Rupp & Carteroy, 310 Broadway, New York, 
through E. H. Burier & Co., Philadelphia:— 

ERIC; or, Little by Little. A Tale of Roslyn School. 
By Frederick W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. This is a most interesting and deeply affecting 
story of English school life. Its impressive lessons cannot 
fail to support and strengthen the purity of the young 
student who has not yielded to temptation, and to encou- 
rage instant reformation in others who have taken the first 
downward step. Perhaps, too, its perusal may arrest the 
reflections of teachers who, by severe and degrading pun- 
ishments, frequently destroy the tender affections and noble 
aspirations of the hearts of their scholars. Price $1 00. 

SOUTHWOLD: A Novel. By Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Umsted. The characters and incidents described in this 
volume are rather above the ordinary walks of life, but 
not above the ordinary crimes that have begun to be the 
distinguishing mark of high society as well as of the low- 
est. It is written with great vigor of language, but with- 
out much attention to moral effect. Price $1 00. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis 
T. Buckland, M. A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
late House Surgeon of St. George’s Hospital, ete. From 
the fourth London edition. The style of this work is 
original, attractive, and amusing ; at the same time, it is 
full of instruction. No reader can accompany the author 
in his interesting details, without acknowledging him to 
be a profound thinker and a close investigator of the mys- 
teries of animal life. Price $1 25. 


From Pupwey & Resseu., New York :— 

TRIALS OF A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, as Illustrated 
in the Discovery of Etherization. By Nathan P. Rice, 
M.D. This volume comprises the life of Dr. William T. 
G. Morton, the discoverer of the properties of sulphuric 
ether. There is much in this volume to interest men of 
science and the public generally. Price $1 25. 

From Detisser & Proctor, 508 Broadway, New York :— 

BALLYSHAN CASTLE: A Tale founded on Fuct. By 
Shulah. “As for this book,’”’ the auther assures us, “it is 
truth, and nothing but truth.” We can only say, then, we 
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are sorry for it. We could have hoped that a certain inci- 
dent in the life of the heir was a fiction, and we are still 
disposed to think the writer has made some mistake as to 
what she describes as facts. Better had she permitted them 
to pass, at this day, for fiction. Price 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND REPOSITORY OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YEAR 1859. We 
have received a copy of this valuable publication from 
Crospy, Nicnois, & Co., Boston. Price $1 00. 


Godens Arm-Chair, 


Gopry ror Mar.—Although we do not approve of “ Bird 
Nesting,” as it is termed, still we are induced, from the 
beauty of the design, to publish this plate, for, as the old 
lady said, boys will be boys. It is an admirable concep- 
tion, and the engraver has done full justice to it. 











Ovr Fasnton-Piatse.—What can we say of the “‘ May 
Party,” our fashion-plate for this month? Why, just 
nothing. Let it speak for itself, and it can do that loudly. 
Isn't it beautiful? 

Misstve Nompers.—Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1859, we will say, 
aud we are then informed that certain numbers in 1858 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
muy not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only 
supply missing numbers when they are written for at 
the time. When you receive a March number, and the 
February number has not been received, then write. 

Cotorrp Evoravines.—This is an expensive number, 
for we give another colored engraving, an alphabet printed 
in a number of colors, for marking on linen. Our lady 
subscribers will appreciate this. 

Reap Mrs. Haven’s beautiful story, and watch Miss 
Slimmens closely. She answers an advertisement for “A 
Wile wanted.”” Fatal step, Miss S.! 

To HovseKxerPrrs.—We can recommend a new article— 
Patent India Rubber Handle Table Knives. These knives 
are superior in every respect to any other heretofore 
manufactured. The handles can be cleaned in warm 
water, will retain their high polish, and are warranted 
not to split or loosen from the blade; and the blades are 
manufactured from the best English steel. Wecan furnish 
them at the following prices :— 


Table Knives, $5 50 per dozen. 


Table Forks, 450 “ e 
Dessert Knives, 5 00 * “6 
Dessert Forks, 425 “ bed 
Carver, Fork, and Steel, 3 25 
Salad Spoon and Fork, 1 50 


They will be sold either by the single dozen, or by the 
whole set. Pratt & Brothers are the agents in this city. 





J. E. Trutow & Co. have sent us a beautiful picture of the 
Tirgin and child, after Corregio. It is one of their fine 
style of pictures to be used for Grecian painting. 





Morr Impostors.—A fellow has been at West Port, Ken- 
tucky, giving his name as §. §. Dexter, of Washington, 
Indiana; and we have received a letter from the very 
efficient postmaster at the latter place, M. Murphy, Esq., 
asking information about said Dexter, and stating that he 
(Dexter) had collected about ninety dollars there. He 
stated, when in Washington, that his address was Salem, 
Illinois, We agree with the worthy postmaster that such 
a scoundrel should be ferreted out; but then we always 
give notice that we have no agents, and people are induced 
by the low price these impostors offer the Book at to sub- 
scribe. For instance, we have a letter from Versailles, 
Kentucky, at which place one of our excellent friends 
advertised him. He concludes as follows: “‘The fellow 
was here also, and bit some of our people for about 
twenty-five or thirty dollars. He only asked one dollar 
and twenty-five cents for Godey. Very cheap, was it 
not?” Now, can we help saying that those who sub- 
scribed to such a scamp and at such a price deserved to 
lose their money? Our price is three dollars for a single 
copy, and yet they will subscribe to the first impostor that 
comes aleug who offers the Book at a lower price. The 
description of him is as follows: About twenty-five years 
old, sandy hair and whiskers, is of florid complexion, and 
about five feet eight or nine inches high. 

We have received another, from Clyde, Wayne County, 
New York, and this is the receipt :— 


November 17th, 1858. 
Received from Mr. 8. A. J. two dollars for Godey's 
Lady's Book one year. (Signed) Pratt & Rosia, 
by ALLIN. 
Gift sale of musical instruments Nos. 4186 and 4187. 
Pratt & Rosrxs. 


Here, it will be perceived, also, that the price is one 
dollar less than we charge. Syracuse, New York, has aleo 
been the scene of the depredations of these fellows. This 
has been the greatest year for impostors we have ever 
experienced, but in every instance it is the desire on the 
part of the subscribers to make a dollar that leads them into 
the toils of the deceivers. 





Over Corragrs.—Those that we are now publishing are 
original designs, prepared expressly for us by Samuel 
Sloan, Esq., the celebrated architect of this city. 





ArT AssocraTions.—We now commence to give warning 
that we recognize no subscription made to any of there 
concerns. If persons will be foolixh enongh to send their 
money to persons having no authority from us to receive 
it, they must take the consequences. We recognize no 
subscription unless the money has been sent direct to L. 
A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

How to Remrt.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, and di- 
rect it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Tows, County, axp Stats.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every lewer you write. You do not know how 


much trouble it would save us, 
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Miss Susan Mary, the Young American Cantatrice.—We 
take great pleasure in introducing this accomplished young 
Philadelphian before the public. She made her debe in 
this city a few weeks since, under the most flattering 
prospects. 

A musical critic says: ‘‘ Miss May has a mezzo-soprano 
voice, of rich quality and sufficient compass, which has 
been well cultivated in the Italian school, under the in- 
struction of the best masters. She has an earnest, impas- 
sioned style and manner in the delivery of her music, and 
gives undoubted evidence of a strong dramatic feeling, 
which is an important requisite in the compositions of the 
modern school, leading ofttimes to success even in the 
absence of other desirable qualities. Besides all this, Miss 
May has a commanding and dignified presence, being tall 
in stature, and possessing a well-proportioned figure of 
rare attractiveness. Her features, regular, are animated 
by a lively, ever-varying expression, which must prove of 
wreat advantage in painting the lights and shades of musi- 
cal sentiment and passion. Without wishing to lead to too 
large expectations from this young and beautiful debutante, 
we believe she comes before the public with the possession 
of more solid claims to success from the American public 
than have been offered for many years. We bespeak for 
her a brilliant future career.”’ 

Mrs. Hate is not the fashion editor. How often will it 
be necessary for us to repeat this? Address Fashion Editor, 
care of L. A. Godey. 

Mr. SCANLAN, Fifth Street, below Chestnut, bookseller, 
has a volume, which we have seen, of the Anthologia 
Hibernica, published in 1794. On page 79, will be found 
the following :— 

“In electricity, Mr. Losmond has made a remarkable 
discovery. You write two or three words on a paper; he 
takes it with him into a room, and turns a machine inclosed 
in a cylindrical case, at the top of which is an electrometer, 
a small, fine pith-ball. A wire connects with a similar 
cylinder and electrometer in a distant apartment; and his 
wife, by remarking the corresponding motions of the ball, 
writes down the words they indicate; from which it ap- 
pears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the 
length of wire makes no difference in the effect, a corre- 
spondeuce might be carried on to any distance; within 
and without a besieged town, for instance, or for a pur- 
pose much more worthy, and a thousand times more 
harmless, between two lovers prohibited or prevented 
from any better connection.” 

Verily! there is nothing new under the sun. 


BoarpMax, Gray, & Co., of Albany, N. Y., are said to 
have the handsomest business office in the country. We 
kuow that they make the best pianos, and those that we 
can most fally recommend. 

Hatn Drew Four Dirrerent Coroxs.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnat Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
eolor. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kiud they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
FPouladoux manufactures wigs aud fronts, and furnishes 


every article in the hair line. 








Tue Germantown TeLeGraPH.—The last number of the 
Telegraph commenced its thirtieth volume, the first having 
been published on the 17th of March, 1830. During all 
that long period, Major Freas has personally superintended 
every issue of the paper, of which he was the founder and 
proprietor, and has always been sole editor. How well he 
has discharged his functions is shown in the high character 
he has established both for himself and his journal; the 
Jarge circulation which the Telegraph enjoys, and the 
great influence it deservedly exercises. Having watched 
its course from the beginning, we can say that it has in- 
variably been outspoken and independent in its opinions, 
discreet and judicious in its teachings, and able in its gene- 
ral management; and both for his own sake and the sake 
of his wide-spread circle of readers, we trust our excellent 
friend the Major may long live to do good by his labors, 
and to enjoy the rewards to which those labors so emi- 
nently entitle him. 

We have said that we have watched its course. We 
have; because the Major commenced his career a few 
months sooner than we did; and here aro two works 
started nearly about the same time, thirty years ago, by 
the same proprietors, and no change of ownership or title. 
We intend to see the Major out. Long life to him! 


Ow another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, fur 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. They are publishing several fine new things. 


VERY COMPLIMENTARY from Tallahassee, Florida :— 


True, some books are like a flower 
Enticing, blooming for an hour; 
But, withering, they are left to die, 
And crushed by every passer-by ; 
But yours, dear sir, so spread to fame, 
Descries and bas a better name, 
And will survive the crusher’s tread 
Long after other books are dead ; 
And North and South, with East and West, 
Must all combine and call it best. 
“Biddy, is Miss Julia at home?” 
“Well, sur, if you are Mr. Adolphus Landon, she is; if 
you are any other gentleman, she’s out.” 





Iw a little trip lately taken through our own State, where 
the grandest scenery in the world may be observed—we 
take great pleasure in referring to the Mansion House at 
Mauch Chunk, which we most heartily recommend as one 
of the very best public houses, if not the best, in Pennsy|- 
vania. The rooms are good sized, the attendance perfect, 
and the bounteous board magnificent. The situation of 
the house is the very best, as it faces the Lehigh and the 
mountains. We recommend it most earnestly to travellers 
or sojourners; and we are sure that they will thank us 
for the recommendation. In that same trip, we were 
greatly obliged for the kindness and politeness of two gen- 
tlemen who do honor to their station—Mr. Fuller, conductor 
from the Water Gap to Scranton, and Mr. R. 8. Adama, 
from Wyoming to Rupert's Station. The intelligence of 
these gentlemen was of great service in passing over the-e 
magnificent roads, and through the most splendid scenery 


in the world. 
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We copy the following sensible remarks from the North 
American, of this city :— 

“Tampering with the post-office, in any non. progressive 
spirit, will not be found a profitable arrangement for its 
revenues. Not only will the telegraph lines double their 
business, but private messengers and agents will take the 
letters from the public offices, and on the great thorough- 
fares the mail receipts will full very far below their present 
average. It is only by its comparative cheapness that the 
post-office now prevents private competition. We should 
like to know by what possible system of espionage any 
express agent could be prevented from carrying a sealed 
packet between the leading cities, at every trip, of the con- 
tents of which the agent himself might be ignorant. A 
hundred letters would cost, for such transmission, only 
twenty-five cents or thereabouts, and, at the present rates 
of postage, such a packet would pay a very fair profit. At 
present, there is no inducement to tempt people to seek 
other conveyance for their letters than the public mails. 
Create that inducement, and not only will letters seek other 
channels, but, failing in that, for thousands now written, 
ouly hundreds will be. It is too late to retreat from an 
improvement which has received universal popular appro- 
bation.” 





Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





CiericaL Wit.—A very modest young clergyman was 
once asked by a country apothecary, in a public assembly, 
and in a tone sufficient to catch the attention of the whole 
company, ‘‘ How it happened that the patriarchs lived to 
such an old age?” to which he replied: ‘‘ Perhaps they 
took no physic.” 

Asovt Impostors AGatn.—We have received another 
letter giving an account of Mr. 8. 8S. Dexter’s exploits. At 
the place where our letter is from, he offered the Lady's 
Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for two 
dollars. That is very cheap. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks: ‘‘Can’t you give that thriving 
paper, the London Family Herald, a rap? I see articles 
floating around credited to that paper, which first appeared 
in Godey.” This is always the case. The papers will not 
copy directly from the Lady’s Book ; they must wait until 
the articles are reprinted abroad, and come back with the 
London stamp on them. There is a great deal of this kind 
of snobbism about. 

PATTerNs FOR InFANTs’ Dresses, on Inrants’ Warp- 
rnones.—Onr fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance, 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 
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Ove Neepies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. We 
give a few extracts from letters we have received concera- 
ing them. 

Your needles are admirable; I cannot now use any other. 

Mrs. R. G. M., Dubuque. 

Send me four cases more of the needles. I had to dis- 
Miss V. R. P., Bloomington. 

Good needles are not to be had in our part of the coun- 
try; and how glad I am that I availed myself of your 


agency to procure a really good article! Send me four 
Miss H. McM., Madison. 


pose of those I had. 


more cases. 
Why is it that we cannot procure your needles here? I 
have inquired in every one of the stores, and caunot pro- 
cure them. Please send me another package. 
Mrs. D. R., Boston, 
We could publish hundreds of letters to the same effect ; 
but we can scarcely now supply the demand. 





A Newspaper.—The newspaper is the chronicle of civili- 
zation, the common reservoir into which every stream pours 
its living waters, and at which every man may come and 
drink. It isthe newspaper that gives to liberty its prac- 
tical life, its constant observation, its perpetual vigilance, 
its unrelaxing activity. The newspaper informs legislation 
of public opinion, and it informs the people of the acts of 
legislation. And this is not all. The newspaper teems 
with the most practical morality; in its reports of crimes 
and punishments you find a daily warning against tempta- 
tion; not a case in a police-court, not a single trial of a 
wretched outcast ora trembling felon, that does not preach 
to us the awful lesson how impradence leads to error, how 
error conducts to guilt, how guilt reaps its bitter fruit of 
anguish and degradation. The newspaper is the familiar 
bond that binds together man and man, no matter what 
may be the distance of climate or the difference of race 
The newspaper is a law book for the indolent, a sermon for 
the thoughtless, a library for the poor. It may stimulate 
the most indifferent, it may instruct the most profound. 





Prart Carp-Cases, manufactured for Godey'’s Lady's 
Book. 

Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, #3 00 
Second mourning card-cases, 2 00 

RememMBer that cheap things are always the dearest in 
the long run. This will apply to those who subscribe to 
impostors at a low price, and to many others. 

T am thankful to acknowledge the receipt of your Lady's 
Book. I have carefully canvassed its pages, aud I say 
that itis a magazine that recommends itself. The great 
and varied amount of reading matter, the pictorial i!ln<- 
trations, the paper, the typography, are all excellent. In 
a word, it is a literary gem of the rarest kind. Truly, it 
seems a mystery to me how such a book can be published 
at so cheap a rate; it is cheaper by far than any of the 
two dollar magazines. H., Pa 

Curs of ten. Bless Godey. May it never fail in its 
sweet monthly visits to its far-off friends. Mas. G., Cal. 





Wastep.—A young lady of re«pectability desires a sitna- 
tion as English governess to young children. If necessary, 
will superintend their wardrobe. Address Netriz Bubp, 
Havana, Schuyler County, New York. 
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How true is the following from the New York Sunday 
Times. There are very many houses in our neighborhood 
where we have never yet seen any person sitting in the 
parlors. How ridiculous it is, keeping your best rooms 
solely for visitors! 

**Call at any brown stone front, above ‘ Bleeker,’ at any 
time except on the occasion of a great ‘spread,’ and it has 
the air of a very nice old maid in morning gown and curl 
papers—a cross between iron precision and painful desola- 
The sofa 
is a mute inzlorious corpse in dimity winding sheet. The 
chairs are put away in aprons and pantalets. The chau- 
The shutters are 


tion. Everything exists in a state of bagginess. 


delier wraps its night-gown around it. 
closed to keep from fading the carpets, and only here and 
there, throngh thecracks, a bit of scared light peeps in and 
looks around in a tremulousand sickly way. Every thing 
smells of brown Holland, and everything looks as if it 
considered you fearfully impertinent for daring to come in 
and d starb its elegant uselessness and brown linen repoxe, 
Soberly, this show-shop arrangement, which makes home 
a nuisance, and drives father and son out of doors for,that 
comfort which their own house is far too fine to afford 
them, is a growing nuisance, and lies at the bottom of half 
the social evils of theday. When a man comes home after 
the fatigues of business, he doesn't waut an invisible palace, 
but a visible home. He wauts something made to wear 
and use, and allowed to be used after its kind. He wants 
chairs that he can lean back in; and carpets made to be 
walked on; and a house alive all over, and made to live 
in all over; and a wife and children whose daily thought 
is how it can all be made happiest, cheeriest, most tho- 
roaghly comfortable for him. 

Wr thank the Public Trump of Prospect, for it is true. 

“*Godey is not like many of his contemporaries, who 
ixsue a January number, filled with many pages and de- 
signs, in order that they may collect sub<cribers, aud then 
fall back into their original insignificance, but every num- 
Our lady 
It is the 


ber contains as many pages as the January one. 
friends could not do better than to send for it. 
eheapest magazine published.” 

War will not ladies return thanks when they receive a 
favor? The Boston Post recently heard of and gave full 
credit to a young lady who, upou being given a seat in a 
railway car, thanked the gentleman who had vacated it. 
The next day, the same paper was informed of the follow- 
ing incident communicated by one of the parties :— 

“A lady—I suppose she was a lady, for she wore beau- 
tiful clothes—got into a car which was completely occu- 
pied ; and all were ladies save a Cambridge student and 
myself. She looked anxiously about for a seat. The 
student politely relinquished his; whereupon the lady 
threw herself into it, her hoops clattering heavily, without 
expressing the slightest thanks whatever. The student 
looked anxiously at the occupied «pot, as if he had lost or 
left something, and asked her to rise a moment that he 
might search the cushion. Sheacquiesced ; student imme- 
diately glided into the place, and, having installed him- 
self, allowed the lady to stand up the remainder of the 
journey, as a reward for her want of civility.” 

Love Lerrer :— 

Dear Jutive: Your love, you say, will surmount all 
Obstacles. Meet me then, adored one, on Christmas Day, 
on the summit of Mont Blanc. ANGELINA. 


Da. Wiis0n’s Health items in the Lady’s Book are short, 
wise, and timely. —HAtw's Journal of Health, New York. 
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One or Tuem Seetxe tHe Error oF nis Wars.—We 
published some time since, and have since repeated the 
remarks, touching the awful blasphemy of the sayings 
of little children. Two magazines in New York would 
monthly contain these articles. Harper's, we are glad to 
see, from the follo@ing, has resolved to discontinue :— 

**Many very amusing sayings of the little people come 
to us, which we do not print. Why not? Well, becanse 
they are the queer imaginations of the children about 
serious things; and when put in type, and read in the 
family circle, they make the children langh at thoughts 
and words which should never be mentioned with levity. 
The Drawer is no ascetic, but the Drawer never made fun 
at the expense of truth, or sought to turn into jesta thought 
that should be sacred in the chambers of the soul. So the 
‘little four-year-olds’ often say curious things about their 
Maker, death, and heaven; but when they are repeated in 
the Drawer, to amuse a million, they lose their beauty, 
become almost, if not quite, profane.” 





Suater’s Carpet-Sweerer.—We can recommend this 
article to the public as one of the handiest machines that 
ever was introduced into a house. It saves carpets, and is 
Sweeping is rather a pleasure 
They are very cheap, 
Office 69 Fulton 


invaluable in a sick-room. 
than a labor with Shaler’s machine. 
and will save their own price ina year. 
Street, New York. 


Tue Two Lives. 
Some joker (undoubtedly wanting a rib) 
Has lately delivered a humorous squib, 
By asking if wits the diffrence can define 
"Tween the old equinoctial and new crino-line. 
As no one this circular riddle can solve, 
Or begrudging, perhaps, the time 'twould involve, 
The author responds to the general mirth— 
One circles the heavens, the other the earth, 





Tuer Pantograph, at Bloomington, Illinois, has sent us 
a beautiful specimen of printing. It is their Newsboys’ 
Offering for 1859. The poetry is in script type, and the 
border in blue and red. There are but few printing-offices 
that can equal this specimen. 





TorteT Cort CLasps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. These 
clasps are manufactured by the celebrated firm of Gibbud, 
Ivins, & Co. They also make thirty-four different styles 
of shaw! and scarf pins; also hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 
dress buttons, etc. ; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls :— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Clasps.—Moisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
the clasps and commence at the small end. Roll the hair 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of the 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm that they can be han- 
died, before the hair is rolled on to them. There are three 


sizes, Nos. 1, 2,3. No. 3 being the largest. 





War is the letter ¢ like a sewing-machine? 
Because it makes needles needless. 
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Porsons AND THEIR ANTIDOTEs.—Accidental poisoning, 
although not very frequent, occurs sufficiently often to 
cause it to be a matter of importance that each individual 
should know the antidote or counteracting influence to be 
applied when any case comes under notice. There is often 
no time to send for a medical man, and many human lives 
have been lost while waiting for the doctor. 

Oxalie acid, or salt of lemons, is often taken for Epsom 
salts, and causes death in a short time. A safe antidote 
for this and all other acids is magnesia, made into paste 
with water, or a solution of common soap. In the case of 
prussic acid, however, laurel water, or chloride of lime, 
and bi-chloride of iron, are effectual remedies. Tartar 
emetic is another poison often taken designedly or in mis- 
take, and large quantities of warm water should be given 
to indace vomiting, and powdered Peruvian bark. 

For arsenic, the hydrated oxide of iron is the only cure, 
in a dose thirty times greater than that of the poison; while 
for poisoning by lead in any form, sulphate of magnesia, 
potash, and soda are good, and phosphate of soda is a safe 
antidote. Mercury or corrosive sublimate is counteracted 
by the white of eggs or milk, and for sulphate of sinc or 
white vitriol, cream, butter, and chalk will act as preven- 
tives. For poisoning by copper, the white of eggs, iron 
filings, or prussiate of potash will stay its action; aud for 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, free exposure to 
the air, and a leech or two applied to the head, have proved 
successful. 

For all other poisons, such as fungi, poisonous mush- 
rooms, landanum, strychnine, nux vomica, and vegetables 
generally, it is always safe to administer an emetic. 





RememBer that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
it is a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twica the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needile-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 


ble to the housekeeper. 


New Mepricau Directions, applicable to an interestingly 
delicate female :— 

For a slight headache, give a dozen pairs of kid gloves; 
if it grows worse, try a new silk dress; in extreme cases, 
that love of a bognet bas been known to produce relief; 
and if an India shawl is added, few cases are obstinate 
enough to resist the cure. 

For nervous debility, a fine horse and new carriage; 
not very well, a theatre ticket, or one for the opera; ex- 
treme lassitude, a trip to Saratoga; low spirits, a large 
party or a new ball dress; nervous irritation, invite the 
German count, who arrived last week, to dinner. 

In all cases, carefully avoid bringing home a friend wn- 
expectedly to dinner; noticing deficiencies at table; scoid- 
ing the favorite servant ; neglecting to admire the last new 
dress; speaking of the length of the dry-goods bill; or 
mentioning the prevailing extravagance of the ladies. 





Love’s Reasox.—“ Bridget," said a lady to her servant, 
Bridget Conley, “‘who was that man you ‘were talking 
with so long at the gate last night ?”’ 

‘Sure no one but me eldest brother, ma’am,”’ replied 
Bridget, with a flushed cheek. 

“Your eldest brother! I didn’t know you had a brother. 
What is his name?” 

“Barney Octoolan, ma’am.” 

‘Indeed! how comes it that his name is not the same as 
yours?” 


“Troth, ma’am,” replied Bridget, ‘‘he has been married 


” 


once. 








Tae Queen oF Exeuann’s Last Reception. —The Queen 
wore a train of white moire antique, tiimmed with bunches 
of roses and white blonde; the petticoat of white satin, 
trimmed with bunches of roses and white blonde, to corre- 
spond with the train. Her Majesty's head-dress was 
formed of diamonds, flowers, and feathers. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a train of gray satin, 
trimmed with blue lace and bouillonms of crepe tulle and 
satin, and black velvet ribbon ; the petticoat a fall of black 
lace over gray satin, trimmed with satin ribbon and black 
velvet, to correspond with the train. The stomacher was 
covered with sapphires and diamonds. Her Royal High- 
ness’ headdress was formed of a pearl tiara, white feathers, 
and black ‘ace lappets. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a train of rich 
blue glace silk, trimmed with satin ribbon, tulle, and pink 
roses; the body trimmed to match, and the stomacher 
ornamented with diamonds. The petticoat was blue tulle 
over rich glace silk, trimmed with buffons of tulle, satin 
ribbon, and pink roses, The necklace was pearls, Her 
Royal Highness had on ber head a tiara of diamond stars, 
and also white feathers and lappets. 





Bos (aged five). ‘‘I say, Fred, does it ever get hard times 
up at your house?” 

Frep (aged six). ‘Oh, don't it, just!” 

Bop. ‘Well, I do hope times ‘ll be soft at Christmas, 
ever so soft."’ 

Fxep. ‘So do I—just as soft as mush.” 

ScpscriBeRs do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the mouey 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respou- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
must address the publisher of the publication they miss. 
We have nothing to do with it. 

Evsry-Day Apscrpitirs.—To attempt to borrow money 
on the plea of extreme poverty. 

To ask the publisher of a new periodical how many 
numbers he sells a week. 





A BACHELOR isa fellow who cuts himself off from a great 
blessing for fear of a trifling annoyance. He rivals the 
wiseacre who secured himself against corns by baving his 
legs amputated. In his selfish anxiety to live unencum- 
bered, he only subjects himself to a heavier burden; for 
the passions, that apportion to every individual the load he 
is to bear through life, generally say to the calculating 
bachelor, “‘As you are a single man, you shall cary 


double.” 





Harr ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracele.., pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, aud 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beaut 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15, 

Rings, from $1 50 to &3. 

Necklaces, from %6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from 86 to $12, 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50, 
Hair Stads from 65 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 
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For Grectan Patytrxa.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass., publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 
which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Size of Plate. Price, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1 53 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 1B 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 200 
Jean d’Are, 12 by 16, 1 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1% 
Beatrice Cenci, 1% 


The first eight are intended for Grecian and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materiale. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for$3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers wilhoul eatra 
char ge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, ete. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions, 

Address J. E. Trutow & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, Mass., where they have established 
their principal house for the better accommodation of a 
large and increasing business, 





Tere ts Sometarya tn A Nawe.—If Mrs. Smith sets up 
a millinery establishment, poor Mrs. 8. will languish and 
die for want of encouragement ; but if Mrs. 8. were to put 
on her sign, ‘‘Madame Tutonfambeau, from Paris,’’ Mrs. 
8. would succeed. Plam Mr. Brown sets up a store for 
the sale of trimmings, zephyrs, and other matters of that 
sort; it is of no use—he can't succeed ; but let him adopt 
some German name (the more unpronounceable the better), 
** Vonderspeckenhausen,”’ for instance, and his success is 
certain. Therefore, we say, there is something in a name. 





Tue various patterns in our Book are very pretty to look 
at, even there, but their beauty is increased tenfold when 
worked. There are some ladies who understand this, bat 
others do not. Try one, and judge for yourselves. The 
patterns can be readily copied by using our copying-paper. 
Price 25 cents a package, containing several colors. 


*Wuen the day ‘breaks,’ what becomes of the pieces ?” 

“When the night ‘ falls,’ does it hart it much ?”’ 

“Can ‘ broken rest’ be mended ?” 

Tt is easier to “open an account” than to close it. 

Tt is easier to start slander than to sfop it. 

Can a man who meets his friend in his ice-house be said 
to have a warm welcome? 





Bropir of New York, the pioneer of fashionists; again 
favors us with an elegant design. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks, 

* Miss B. C. B.”—Sent hair ring February 18th 

* Miss L. H. R.""—Sent silk, pattern, &e. 18th. 

“Mrs, E. A. H.”’—Sent hair pin and ear-rings 18th. 

“‘ Miss H. H. F.’’—Sent hair fob-chain 158th. 

“ Miss S. E. H.”’"—Sent eyelets, thread, &e. 18th. 

“Mrs. J. A. B.”—Sent silk, wool, &c. 18th, 

‘Mrs. E. T.”"—Sent thread, &c. 18th. 

“Rural Southerner.""—Address H. A. Dreer, Philadet 
phia, and iuclose him a stamp. 

‘Mrs. A. H.’’—Sent infant’s dress 21st. 

** Miss E. V. R."’—It would be very improper. 

*“ Annie B."’—Seventy-five cents per dozen. 

“Mrs. E. A. M.""—Sent crochet thread, &c. 22d. 

“W. B. 8."—Sent porte-monnaie 22d. 

“Mrs. M. A. U.,’’ Fond du Lac.—No stamp. 

“Mrs, J. M. L.”—Sent hair ear-rings 23d. 

“Mrs, D. J. M."’—Sent patterns 23d. 

“H. R. G.”—Do not notice anonymous letters. 

“Mrs. E. McR."’—Good starching, and then iron. 

“Mr. A. C.’’—Elongate. 

“Mrs. M. L. H."’—Sent hair vest-chain, charm, and pat- 
tern 25th. 

“Susanna Towns.”—There are twelve Manchesters, and 
you do not mention what State you livein. Always give 
town, county, and State. 

‘Miss G. L. D.’’—Sent hair ring, gold bracelet, and em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief 25th. 

“Mrs. J. H.”—Sent patterns for boy 25th. 

“Mrs. K. McK.”—Sent patterns 25th. 

** Miss C. S. S."—Sent package by Adams’s express 28th. 

“J. V. H.”—Sent hair cross 28th. 

“R. D. E.”—Will send one dozen by mail for seventy- 
five cents. 

“Miss M. L. J.”—Sent package by mail March 1st 

“M. P.”"—Sent hair ring 2d. 

“C. R. E.”"—Sent infant's wardrobe by Wells & Fargo’'s 
express 2d. 

“Mrs. F. W. H."’—Sent silk 2d 

“W. Y. G.”"—Sent patterns 2d. 

“Mrs, A. V. D. B.’’—Sent cards and plate 4th. 

“Mrs. M. T. B.""—Sent patterns for boy, &c. 4th. 

“Mrs, A. B.”—Sent flannel 4th. Why do you not pnt 
in your letters your county and State? You do not even 
mention the town. 

‘*A Friend and Admirer.”—Does not examine the Bock 
carefully. 

“A Lady Friend.""—Seventy-five cents per dozen, and 
no less quantity sold. 

“Miss M. E. D.”"—Sent pattern Sth. 

“Mattie F."’—Seventy-five and fifty cents. 

“Mrs. N.”—Sent patterns 8th. 

“J. J. H.”—Sent infant’s patterns 8th. 

“*Mrs. M. C. C.""—Delivered paper-flower articles to R 
H. P. Sth. 

“Mrs. H. S."’"—Sent chenille 9th. 

“Miss M. E. E."—Sent woel, &c., by Kinsley’s express 
Oth. 
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“ Miss J. M. B.”—Sent bugle beads 9th. 

* J. McJ.”"—Sent Matinee Skirt by Adams's express 9th. 

“Mrs. M. L.”"—Sent silk 10th. 

“Mrs. 8. L. G.”"—Sent pattern for child’s dress 10th, 

“Mrs. L. J. G.”—Sent patterns 10th. 

“Miss R. E. M.”—Sent bair ear-rings and pin lth. 

**Miss M. E. C.""—Sent hair ring 11th. 

‘Miss E. P.”—Sent hair ear-rings 11th. 

“Mrs. L. G. H.”’—Sent hair ear-rings and pin 11th, 

‘*Mrs. A. M. G.""—Sent hair pin 11th. 

“Mrs, M. C. J."—Sent patterns 12th. 

**Miss M. P.”’—Sent patterns 12th. 

“Mrs. J. 8. W."—Sent patterns 12th, 

“Mrs. 8. E. A.”—Sent silk 15th. 

“Mrs. J. H. R.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. M. S. W."’—Sent patterns 15th, 

“Mrs. F. W. H.”—Sent silk 15th, 

“M. R. J."— ent hair rings 15th. 

“J. D. M.""—Sent hair chain 15th 

“J. J. W."—Sent hair breastpin 1th. 

“Mrs. F. A. A."’"—Sent patterns by Adams 8 express 15th. 

“M. L. J "—Sent articles 15th. 

** Miss J. M."’—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. M. T. B,""—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. G. L. D.""~ Sent patterns 15th. ° 

“Mrs. C. E. 8."—Sent patterns 16th. 

* Lillian.”"—Please send stamp, and we will answer by 
letter. 

** Jennie.""—The price is three doliars. 

“M. A. T.""—Sent cotton, &c. 17th. 

“Mrs, C. E. 8.""—Sent patterns 18th. 

“Mrs. Dr. P. C.""—Sent zephyr wools, &c. 18th, 

“Miss M. M.”’—Sent hair ring 18th. 

“A Lady Friend.’’—Seventy-five cents. 


—Centre-Cable Gossip. 


EUGENIE AND HER COURT. 








Ovr fair republicans may be interested in a description 
of the superb picture by Winterhult, court painter for 
France and England, of the Empress and her attendant 
dames @honneur, which has been exhibited at Goupils the 
present season. “It is fifteen by eleven feet in size; the 
scene is a forest, near the palace of St. Cloud, the village of 
St. Clond being visible in the distance between the majes- 
tic trees, the monotony of whose thick foliage is further 
broken by glimpses of sky seen here and there between 
the branches. In the foreground is the group of nine ladies 
who, in all probability, will be taken in after ages as stand- 
ards of the female beauty of the nineteenth century. The 
Empress is seated upon a gtassy bank, her calm, classic 
features thrown into bright relief by the dense foliage 
directly behind; her right hand is slightly raised, in the 
act of passing a few honeysuckles to one of her companions, 
and there is an air of queenly elegance, dignity, and repose 
about her person that cannot but strike the beholder with 
admiration. Her toilette is perfect. Her white dress is 
trimmed with lilac ribbons; and lilac and white flowers 


gem her golden hair. The ladies of her cortége are sur- 


rounding her, some standing and some reclining in easy 
and graceful attitudes upon the grass. They are, indeed, 
all beautiful women, and, either by accident or design, 
represent peculiar types of beauty. Of these ladies an 
American, the Baronesse de Pierres—formerly Miss Thorne, 
daughter of Col. Thorne, of Sixteenth Street, New York— 
bears the palm. Hers is acknowledged by artists, as well 





as others, to be the most exquisitely beautiful face and 
portrait in the group. It is a very young, girlish counte- 
nance, of which the artist allows us only to obtain the side 
view, but this is quite sufficient to make the young New 
Yorker the star of this aristocratic company. Then there 
is a perfect type of English beauty in the portrait of an 
English lady, now the Marquise de la Marismas, whose 
large blue eyes, delicate features, bright golden curls, and 
slight, elegant figure, fill up our very ideal of Saxon beauty. 
Standing by this exquisite Saxon beauty is the dark-haired 
Madame Latour Maubourg, who is a charming representa- 
tive of sunny France. The Countess of Montebello may 
also serve as a type of French beauty, though there are 
many American ladies who strongly resemble her. She 
is perhaps the most prominent figure in the group, chiefly 
because, being in the extreme foreground, hers is almo-t 
the only unbroken full-length figure in the picture. Be- 
sides this, her dress is of green, an obtrusive color at the 
best, when used for anything but foliage and grass, and 
here rendered doubly so by the contrast with the white 
dresses of the ladies near her.”’ 





HOUSE CLEANING. 


So homely a topic as house cleaning has its charms, as 
well as royal beauty, and we know that at this season 
young housekeepers are glad of any hints on the subject 

Many people have their general house cleanings in the 
warm November days, which we call Indian summer, 
when the flies have disappeared. The carpets are shaken, 
walls whitewashed, and the idea is that the house is more 
shut up, and will keep clean, with a little rearranging, 
through the summer. Where families go to the country, 
the town honse certainly needs but one upsetting, and that 
is just before their return in the fall; but where the house 
is occupied the year round, our own fancy is to have every- 
thing fresh and clean with the spring, to do away with the 
dust and smoke of the winter thoroughly It is a mistake, 
however, where there are children especially, or delicate 
people in the family, to get about it too soon, ‘‘ before set- 
tled weather”—better May than April—better June than 
either. With all possible care, the health of some one is 
sure to suffer, from unavoidable damp walls, floors, or the 
draughts from open doors and windows. 

Another error is to undertake too much at once. It is 
well to have one room, or one floor, according to the assist- 
ance that is brought to bear, and have it finished up, if 
possible, during the business hours of the day, so that the 
family may be incommoded as little as possible. The prac- 
tice of filling halls with wash-stands, bureaus, ete., and 
letting them stand abont for a day or two, is extremely 
annoying to gentlemen, and all those who are not actively 
employed in the mélée. Taking up hall and stair carpets 
at the commencement of the work is another thing thut 
adds to the general air of discomfort. By all means let 
them be, thongh they do get a little more dust and wear, 
until you are ready to clean and replace them. 

In cleaning a room, the carpet should come up first, not 
only because of the dust, bat to give the floor all day to 
dry, not leaving it to be scrubbed last, as we have reen 
some bad managers do, and pay for it by influenzas. Where 
the walls are papered, they should next be swept with a 
clean towel pinned firmly round a broom, if there is not a 
brush kept for the purpose. The ceilings of chambers are 
usually whitewashed; this is the next proceeding; ard 
the walls serubbed, if painted or hard finished. Then 
come windows and woodwork, in all things being careful 
to use as little slop as will thoroughly answer the purpose, 
In cleaning woodwork, use little soap, but plenty of clean 
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water, which will prevent discoloration. If dirty spots 
and patches are wiped off the year round, faithfally, there 
will be much less need of scrubbing the boards bare in 
“house cleaning.” Oak, or dark woods, now so much the 
faxhion, need not be touched, with good care, more than 
once a year; frequent dry rubbing will answer every pur- 
pose. Spots of grease may be removed from unpainted 
floors by soaking and rubbing them with turpentine, and 
afterwards washing it off with soap or pearlash. If they 
are inveterate, make a paste of a quarter of a pound of 
potter’s clay and the same quantity of pearlash, stirred 
into a quart of boiling water; spread a thick coat on the 
floor, and leave it ten or twelve hours, 


HOUSE GARDENING—No. 5, 


Tt will be necessary to remind our readers that, in giving 
a full set of directious for window gardening, we cannot 
** write by the month,” as most of our directions will re- 
quire reference at the time of arranging plants for the 
window, which should all be accomplixhed in the two 
months of October and November. Practical hints for 
their care, as to watering, airing them, etc., are in season 
at any time. Just now, the strong and healthy, those 
who are blessed with a tiny bit of ground to cultivate, 
may commence active work in borders; but invalids and 
those city dwellers who cannot claim even a circle of 
mould out of doors will thank us for the suggestion of 
placing annuals among the standard green-house plants 
and bulbs which are now done flowering. They are just 
beginning to reward the care which planted them, and 
will soon give a full repayment. 

The common yellow Lupin makes a charming contrast 
with the bright and deep blue of Lobelia gracilis, and is, 
besides, deliciously fragrant ; and, besides these, one might 
introduce the elegant Venus-navel wort, the pale green 
leaves of which and the pellucid whiteness of its rotate 
flowers would compensate for its introduction. The ver- 
benas, too, especially if planted in the new pots invented 
expressly for them by Mr. Albert Dean, of Colchester, the 
bottom of which is the size of a twenty-four-sized pot, but 
which, half-way up, spreads out to twice the diameter, 
and is twenty inches across, to admit of the plant being 
pegged down and spread out as if in the ground. One 
auch pot, of any rich color, might form the centre of the 
foreground of our window garden, and be surrounded or 
flanked with other low-growing plants, and beyond by the 
taller ones. In no case should mignonette be forgotten, 
not only for its fragrance but its greenness, which helps 
to harmonize the colors of the brighter flowers. Only a 
very few seeds should be scattered in rich loamy mould, 
which, unless the possession of a garden allows of proper 
compost being prepared at home, bad better be procured 
from a nursery-ground. More than half the seed purchased 
is usually thrown away by crowded sowing. A dozen seeds 
in a pot are quite sufficient. The plants come stronger, and 
of course require little or no thinning. Scatter the seed on 
the surface of the pot, or box, and then sift some fine mould 
lightly over it, so as not to bury it too deeply. Mignonette 
does not bear transplanting well; bat, on the other hand, 
stocks are rather improved by it than otherwise, so that, 
having left one or two—not more—plants in each pot, 
those that are pulled up may be planted amongst migno- 
nette, in boxes, and will add very much to the cheerful- 
ness of its appearance, and both will come into flower 
about the mme time. Some of the German stocks are 
exceedingly beautiful, from the variety and vividness of 
their coloring. 

Those who are fond of fragrance in their apartments 





sbould not overlook the tube-rose in their preparations for 
summer. They require a good, rich soil, and are quite 
easily reared. Sweet peas are another annual admirably 
adapted for the window-garden, especially when three or 
four colors are grown together, and interlace their winged 
and painted blossoms, while the perfume which soime of 
them exhale is of the most delicate quality; so much so, 
that, in order to imitate it, Piesse tells us, in his “ Art of 
Perfumery,” that the extracts of tube-rose, orange-flower, 
rose, and vanilla are blended, and come very close to the 
natural odor. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Mending Bronze Ornaments.—There is a method of 
doing this which may be serviceable to those too far from 
a city to send their candelabras, etc. to an establishment 
where such repairs are attended to. Where it can be done, 
this is much the cheapest and easiest plan. If it be neces- 
sary to do it at home, take one ounce of sal ammoniac and 
one of common salt, an equal quantity of calcined tartar, 
and as much of bell-metal, with three ounces of antimony ; 
pound well all together, and sift it. Put this into a piece 
of linen, and inclose it well all round with fuller’s earth, 
about an inch thick. Let it dry; then put it between two 
crucibles, over a slow fire, to get heat by degrees. Push 
on the fire til! the lump becomes red-hot and melted alto- 
gether ; let the whole cool gradually, and pound it into 
powder. When you want to solder anything, put the two 
pieces you want to join on a table, approaching their ex- 
tremities, as near as you can, toeach other. Make a crust 
of fuller’s earth, so that, holding to each piece and passing 
under the joint, it should open over it on the top, then 
throw some of your powder between and over the joiut. 
Have some borax, which put into hot spirits of wine till 
it is consumed, and with a feather rub your powder at the 
joint; you will see it immediately boil. As soon as the 
boiling stops, the consolidation is made.. If there be any 
roughness, grind it off on a stone. 

2. The Author of “ Consuelo.”—Perhaps there is no 
living author of whom the general impression is so false. 
So far from leading a racketing city life, Madame Sand lives 
in a retired chateau called Nohant, on the banks of the 
Indre, about one hundred and fifty miles from Paris, and 
in the heart of that most lovely and interesting of French 
countries, La Touraine. She rarely comes to Paris, but 
receives and entertains many friends at herhome. Nohant 
is a modern palace, built in the time of Louis XVI. A 
large English garden is a;tached to the chateau, which 
serves Madame Sand asa promenade and as an occupation 
in leisure hours, The house is elegantly and comfortably 
furnished, and her working-room is full of curiosities and 
rarities of all kinds. The habits of the divinity of the 
place are not those of everybody. She rises at one o'clock 
in the day. Her breakfast is a cup of black coffee without 
sugar. As soon as she has taken it, she descends to the 
garden, and, if she is not too much pressed for time, takes 
a hoe and goes to work at her flower-beds. She adores 
flowers, and has the finest in her neighborhood. She is 
fond, also, of animals, and her habitation resembles an 
ark. Her Havana lap-dog, Marquis, never quits her. She 
has Bengal parrots, native birds, and chickens, for which 
she has built a palace; she has cows and horses, but for 
several years has renounced horseback-riding. She has a 
caprice for turtles, and keeps a small one continually on 
her work-table. As soon as she gets up in the morning 
she makes a cigarette, and never ceases smoking till she 
goes to bed again. This is her only vice, and it is one she 
regrets, but she avows she cannot conquer it. At dinner, 
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which is always gay, when there are guests, and this is 
the most usual, the Ampbitryon drinks water only—ex- 
ceptionally a glass of Spanish wine at the dessert. The 
evening is spent in reading, in music, and in needle-work. 
Madame Sand is a good masician, and the works of her 
needle, in tapestry especially, are admirable. Aiong the 
older writers, she is particularly fond of the works of 
Scott and Cooper. At eleven o'clock, she retires to Ler 
library, and works all the night till six o’clock in the 
morning, and then sleeps till eleven. She writes with 
great facility ; she reads and corrects but once her manu- 
script; her splendid style is natural to her, and comes 
without study. 

3. Life in Russia.—For the best idea of the actual social 
cvundition of Russia, we refer our circle io Sala’s * Journey 
Due North.” The style is somewhat strained, and descrip- 
tions too minute, but he succeeds in drawing a vivid pic- 
ture, which the mind easily retains. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be aecount- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MAY. 


Fig. 1.—The piazza promenade, suitable for a watering- 
place. Dinner-dress of white grenadine, with a large 
raindrop pattern in Rose des Alpes—the lightest shade of 
groseille. It has two skirts, both trimmed by a puffing of 
the material, put on in reversed hollow plaits. Mantle of 
white muslin. Leghorn hat, the Clotilde, with a wreath 
of English daisies without foliage, around the crown, and 

*a fall of black lace on the brim ; face trimming of ribbon, 
Rose des Alpes. 


Fig. 2 —Dress of mauve-colored silk. Bonnet of drawn 


silk, a bright Pomona green ; blonde veil. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner or evening-dress, suited to the same 
wear, for a young lady in her first season “out.” The 
silk is of the favorite shade, Alpine rose, made with exqui- 





site simplicity. The arrangement of the hair is extremely 
well suited to it. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white organdy. The skirt has a deep 
flounce from the waist almost to the knee, cut into deep 
points; both this and the skirt have a puffing of the or- 
gandy through which is drawn a Pomona green ribbon ; 
bow of the same to the left. Scarf mantle of black silk. 
Headdress of ruby veivet. 


LE PRINTEMPS. 
(See engraving, page 388.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of chiné silk ; the pattern in black polka 
spots on a hazelnut ground ; double skirt. The db-rthé and 
jupe of the corsage in square plaits. Bonnet of drawn pink 
silk, with a crown of Honiton lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of steel-biue silk. Double skirt; the up- 
per trimmed in deep points, with rows of very narrow 
black velvet ribbon, edged by fringe; the same is repeated 
on the derthé and sleeves. Short, round corsage, with belt 
and buckle. Bonnet of fancy straw, trimmed with pale 
salmon-color and steel-blue. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES FOR SPRING, 


(See engraving, page 389.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of a little girl of eight; mouse-colored 
challais, trimmed with scalloped fancy ribbon, in blue, 
red, and green. Bonnet of crinoline, trimmed with white 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white cambric, with edgings of broderie 
Anglais, and drawings of pink ribbon under the insertions. 
Hair parted on one side. 

Fig. 3.—Dress and cape of salmon-colored batiste, trim- 
med with plaitings of thesame. Hair turned back from the 
face, with a close crop of curls all round the neck ; bandeau 
of groseille velvet. 

Fig 4.—Dress of printed jaconet ; the pattern blue spots 
and stripes on a white ground. 

Fig. 5.—Boy's dress of buff piqué, trimmed with Mar- 
seilles braid, in a square Greek pattern, and grelots to cor- 


respond. 


DINNER-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page $90.) 

Pats sea-green silk. The skirt is covered to the knee 
by innumerable puffings of the same, confined by rows of 
narrow black velvet. Sleeves in puffs, and a double row 
around the square eut corsage. Headdress a torsade of 
cerise velvet, with gold net fringe. 

Boy’s dress; skirt and sack of dark blue poplin. Cap 
of the same, with velvet front. 


SPRING WALKING-DRESS. 


(See engraving, page 391.) 
MavveE-covoreD spring poplinette; a sacque pardessus 
of the same, reaching below the knee. It is trimmed, as 
yrell as the skirt, witb a broad band of black velvet ribbon. 
White chip hat, trimmed lightly with green ribbon and 
fringe. 


SPRING MANTLE. 
(See engraving, page 392.) 

Tax body of this mantle (from Evans & Co.) is formed of 
a square of wide black taffeta, with a point falling over the 
back ; with two deep flounces of Brussels net trimmed in 
rows of point d’Espagne, with a Vandyked edge of grena- 
dine velvet in the centreof each fouuce. The upper founce 
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ix headed with two rows of grenadine ruche; between each 
is a Vandyked trimming to match the founces. The lower 
flounce is headed with a single ruche of grenadine. The 
whole forming a very new and beautiful garment. 

Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co. have opened a very choice 
importation of Spring goods, dress pxtterns, silks of every 
description, printed bardges, barége robes, Argentines, 
srenadines, etc., with all the newest and most faxhionable 
fabrics imported this season ; altogether comprising a most 
admirable assortment, 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


We bave already delayed for a month a notice of some 
of the newest designs for spring mantles to be found at 
Mr. Brudie’s establishments; we say establishments, for, 
though the manufactory and wholesale departments, as 
well as the suloon for retail openings, are still conducted 
at the well-known place of business on Canal Street, a 
iarge and handsome store on Broadway has been opened 
for the further convenience of the throng who crowd this 
main artery of shops and shoppers in search of the grace- 
ful spring apparel, that adds freshness to fading, and new 
beauty to the fair and youthfal. For the present, we con- 
fine ourselves to the outer garments suited to our own lati- 
tude the present month, leaving the lighter mantles—lace, 
etc.—until a few weeks later in the season. 

To commence with travelling wraps, the ever convenient 
burnous, that forms a part of almost every lady's ward- 
robe at the present day. The materials are chiefly light 
French ladies’ cloths and the fabrics of silk and linen that 
are manufactured under different names for travelling 
wear. The favorite colors are ashes of roses, drabs, gray 
mixed with black, light tan, and bhazel-nut. The shapes 
are the long, loose sucque, or pardessus, with flowing 
sleeves, and the loose burnous, round behind and very 
deep, falling almost to the hem of the dress; over the 
arm they have the air of a square sleeve, with a tassel 
attached to the lower point; fronts pointed, with a tassel ; 
deep’ pointed collar on the shoulders. Trimming, a ruche 
of the same material, or silk or ribbon the same shade, 
pinked in very fine points, and quilled on. The sacques 
have the same style of trimming. It passes over the 
shoulder in front after the fashion of a bretelle; very 
sinall plain collar, close to the throat, and jaunty little 
puckets, 

In silk mantles, Mr. Brodie has never displayed as great 
a variety of design or richness of material as at the present 
season, long as he has been considered a leader in his pecu- 
liar branch of manufacture. As to color, black is “ your 
ouly wear,” with such variations as may hereafter be men- 
tioned ; and this we heartily approve of, for the Spanish 
mantle, which is the original of the thousand and one 
styles of this coquettish garment, shows invariably the 
pictaresque contrast of black against the light shades of 
drapery beneath. Those intended for immediate wear are 
of the richest and most lustrous silk. Conspicuous among 
them, we noted a garment nearly circular in shape, falling 
a little below the line of the waist, and having a rich pat- 
torn in velvet plush, inwoven; deep scallops, rising to a 
decided point. Trimming, a single fall of rich lace, fifteen 
or sixteen inches deep. 

A searf mantle, of silk, covering the shoulders and just 
clearing the waist-line, like a deep, slightly-rounded cape, 
from which fall two deep flounces of lace quite to the 
knee. These flounces have various headings, such as 
ribbon quillings, bands of guipure or chenille, etc. ete. 

The richest of these graceful pardessus, perhaps, was 





formed to the waist by alternate rows of plain silk an 
inch wide, alternated by rows of guipure insertion the 
same width, with runnings of violet ribbon beneath the 
waist, and finished by a flounce of guipure, falling overa 
deep and very full skirt of silk, entirely unornamented, 
and bound only around the edge with the same material. 
Lace is much more used in trimming than for several years 
past; it may be called the novelty of the season. Heavy 
netted fringes, the same with mixtures of chenille, chenille 
gimps, fringes, and tassels, light sewing-silk tassels, rib- 
bons plain and quilled, are among the decorations. Gre- 
lots have had their day, and bugles or beads are used 
sparingly. A superior kind of embroidery is found on the 
upper or scarf portion of some of Mr. Brodie’s importa- 
tions. The shapes are, in general, very deep and ample. 
The prices are regulated by the quality of the silk and the 
richness of the trimmming, and the profusion of lace founces 
is in correspondence with the extremely light dress fabrics 
imported this season. 

To commence with the plainest on the list of dress goods 
—which are much the same, whether displayed by Stewart, 
Hearn, Levy, Evans, or any of our retail houses—we have 
first the ‘‘shilling calicoes’’ of our New England friends, 
which are almost as handsome, if not so fine or so wide, 
as the English and French chintzes close beside them ; the 
same neat patterns, buff, pink, pale green, stone-colored, 
aud white grounds, and small patterns in bright colors. 
Scotch ginghaims, chiné, striped, or in plain cheques, are 
admirable for colors and texture this season. Chambrays, 
plain-colored lawns, printed jaconets, brilliants, and Mar- 
seilles are all of them suited to children’s dresses and 
morning or house dresses for any lady, married or single. 
We notice unusual delicacy of pattern and coloring among 
them all. The spring silks for street dress have favorite 
shades, or rather two shades of favorite colors in alternate 
narrow Bayadere stripes, separated by a raised cord, or in 
broad horizontal! stripes, chin‘ patterns, and square cheques, 
or, rather, blocks. Among the colors, pale sea-green, bright 
Pomona, or apple-green, a delicate shade of mauve, called 
dahlia-color by some, though it is the true groseille or goose- 
berry ; the pink most in favor is the lightest shade of the 
crimsons worn the past fall, under this family name, and 
is called Alpine rose; pale blue, buff, all the drabs, silver 
white, and the delicate shade of fawn and tan known as 
hazel-nut, the most springlike of all the russets, which, in 
reality, belong to autumn. The description of the lighter 
fabrics, which come chiefly in pattern dresses, known as 
robes A deux jupes, robes & volant, robes a princess, robes 
A lez, etc. etc., as their style may be, we reserve until 
another month, as also a full description of the novelties 
and improvements to be found at that ever progressive 
establishment, Genin’s Bazaar, 

We are indebted to its tasteful millinery department for 
some general items, which must satisfy our readers for the 
present. In children’s hats, Leghorn and plain English 
straws will be the standards; for little girls, there is the 
variety of drawn bonnets, of silk, crape, and thulle. Crape 
of the various delicate shades we have mentioned, mixed 
with blue, will be much in favor for dress or carriage 
bonnets, For spring bonnets, light fancy mixed straws, 
trimmed with ribbon, as also the heavier Coburg braids. 
The shapes are more flaring. The straw capes that are 
attached to most of them are replaced by ribbon, and these 
not as deep as formerly. Inside the brim, we have thulle 
caps half high, or shading the cheek ; the interval is filled 
up by boss and plaitings of ribbon or silk, or spray of 
flowers, or a mixture of the two. In our next, the prin- 
cipal space will be devoted to more minute description. 

Fasniow, 








CURTAINS AND 
TRIMMINGS. 


FURNITURE 


COVERINGS. 


Every style and descrip- 
tion. 


LACE AND 
MUSLIN 
CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS 
MADE 
AND TRIMMED 
IN THE 
NEWEST STYLE, 


GOLD BORDERED 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


FRENCH 


BROCATELLES. 
All colors. 


W. H. CARRYL & BROTHER, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
NO. 719 CHESTNUT ST., MASONIC HALL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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CURTAINS FOR A BAY WINDOW. 


FRENCH SATIN 
DAMASK, AND 
BROCADES, 


SATIN 
DE LAINES. 


UNION 
DAMASKS AND 
REPS. 


WORSTED 
DAMASKS FOR 
CHURCHES. 


TASSELS, 
FRINGE, GIMPS, 
CORD, ETC. 


GILT CORNICES. 
All styles. 


BANDS, PINS, 
ETC. ETC. 
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BAREGE ROBE. 


(From the establishment of Morris L. Hatuowex. & Co., Importers, Philadelphia. 


See description, page 573.) 
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SINGLE SKIRT ORGANDIE. 


(From the establishment of Morris L. Hatroweut & Co., Importers, Philadelphia. 
See description, page 573.) 
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THE SARAGOSSA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropis, 5) Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vow/r, from actual articles 
of costume. } 
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Ts article of Pusher lace is the most gorgeous garment of its kind that has ever craced our pages. It will be per- 
ceived that it is shawl-shaped, with two magnificent flounces wrought in the richest designs that have ever been embodied 
in lace. The garment is folded back on itself upow the upper portion. 

There are a number of styles in these laces—burnous, etc. etc., which afford room for the most fastidious to select, 
but where choice is difficult, from the verv fact that the “‘ last seems loveliest.” 
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SACHET, OR SCENT BAG. 
(See description, page 551.) 
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Materiale.—Fine Jaconet muslin ; cotton, No. 24. 

Tus — unique as it is, will be found to have a very rich effect. Care should be taken to 
make all the points of the scallop very clear and even. en one side of the leaf is formed of 
holes cut out and worked over; and the other is outlined in scallops of buttonhole-stitch, with small 
eyelet-holes pierced and sewed over within them, to give lightness to this part of the leaf. A 
thread being held in, in all the sewing over, adds much to the wear of embroidery. 
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